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John Brown’s Letter 
By Boyp B. STuTLER 


(Reprinted by special permission from Colby Librar y 
Quarterly, Waterville, Maine, for May, 1947.) 


John Brown had lost his battle to superior military forces 
in the abortive raid on Harper’s Ferry. Now, in the afternoon 
of November 19, 1859, he sat in a cell in the jail at Charles 
Town, then in Virginia (but soon through the fortunes of 
war to be transferred to West Virginia), a condemned pris- 
oner and under sentence to death. Only a few days were left 
to him. He had much to do for his cause, for he had set about 
to regain with his pen the ground that he had lost by his 
sword.’ 


Easing his shackled legs, he turned to the rough table in the 
corner of the cell, piled high with letters. His captors had un- 
wittingly placed a mighty weapon in his hand when they 
granted him the privilege of receiving and of freely answering 
the letters that kept coming in increasing numbers day after 
day.” They were more than he could possibly answer—he had 
to be selective. 


He read again a letter from his cousin, the Reverend Luther 
Humphrey, a Connecticut-born missionary who had worn him- 
self out with forty years of carrying the Word to the remote 
settlements of the Western Reserve and of Upper Michigan, 
but who had now settled down to a quiet pastorate at Wind- 
ham, Portage County, Ohio. Here was a letter that warmed his 
heart. It was one long expression of gentle sympathy and 
there was in it not a word of reproach, not a word of reproof; 
it was, in fact, filled with scriptural texts in justification of 


1 “I have been whipped as the saying is, but I am sure I can recover all the lost 
capital occasioned by that disaster by only hanging a few moments by the 
neck, and I feel quite determined to make the utmost possible out of a de- 
feat. I am dayly and hourly striving to gather up what little I may from the 
wreck.’—John Brown in letter to wife, November 10, 1859, in Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard’s John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years After (Boston, 1910), 
p. 540 

2A great number of letters addressed to Brown were deemed improper by the 
authorities and were not delivered. A collection of these are filed with the 
John Brown papers in the Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
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Brown’s militant anti-slavery campaign.’ It was just the sort 
of a letter that John Brown himself might write to one in a 
similar position. This letter called for a reply. 


Drawing a sheet of paper before him he began to write slowly 
and painfully in his pinched, crabbed, old-man’s hand: “I sup- 
pose I am the first since the landing of Peter Brown from the 
Mayflower that has either been sentenced to imprisonment; 
or to the Gallows. But my dear old friend, let not that fact 
alone grieve you. You cannot have forgotten how and where 
our Grandfather Capt. John Brown fell in 1776,” he began, 
with a reference to their common grandfather who died while 
commanding a company of Connecticut soldiers in the patriot 
army of the Revolution.« The two men were of the same 
blood, belated Puritans of the same unbending thought in their 
opposition to human slavery. 

Writing did not come easy for John Brown. His hand was 
more fitted for the plow than it was for the pen and, besides, 
the grievous wounds he had received in the fight in the Engine 
House at Harper’s Ferry still ached and burned. He wrote on 
and on, unmindful of his physical discomforts, his mind racing 
ahead of the pen held in his firm hand, and his written words 
marshaling across the faintly ruled, light blue paper without 
the slightest sign of trembling or weakness. He had by that 
time reached a state of exaltation through self-justification, 
and apparently he awaited the day of his execution with the 
utmost composure, and without fear or dread. To all outward 
appearances he was as easy in his mind as if he were sitting 
in his own room in the little brown house at North Elba with 
his faithful Mary Ann and his younger children at his side. 


The screed that came from his pen that afternoon deservedly 
ranks as one of the finest prison letters ever written. And 
that is perhaps why it has risen, like John Brown’s soul, to go 
marching on through the years to plague and torment librar- 
ians and collectors four-score and more years after that 


3 The original Luther Humphrey letter is owned by Miss Mary Fablinger, Camp- 
Niet agraadcnne hoy? uae’ it Rake! her mother, Ellen, youngest of John 
nty c ren. s printed in James Redpath’ m 

3 Ferry (Boston: on ee tte path’s Echoes of Harper’s 

ohn Brown, the grandfather, was commissioned captain by Governor Jon 
Trumbull, May 23, 1776. He commanded the 8th Company, 18th wepiecen 
Or ne ee Nines vt eae of Colonel Jonathan Pettibone. This 
imsbury Tra’ and” from th 
of the Brown and Humphrey families. Drown Gied in neneneee en 


Captain Brown died i 
September 3, 1776, leaving his wife and eleven children, cn Sai 
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November afternoon. It has had a way, like some fabulous 
creature, of reproducing and multiplying itself and in its 
several reincarnations it has managed to cover completely 
the country. In fact, within the past sixty years the “original” 
John Brown letter to Reverend Luther Humphrey has cropped 
up only a little less frequently than copies of the “original” 
Ulster County Gazette of January 4, 1800, with its story of the 
last rites for General Washington. But, unlike the multi-issued 
newspaper, the Brown-to-Humphrey letter has had no libro- 
sleuth like Dr. R. W. G. Vail on its trail to track down spurious 
copies and set up warning signals.® 


With the full knowledge that at least a half dozen “originals” 
of this letter were held by libraries and individuals, students 
of the John Brown theme lifted their eyebrows quizzically 
when Colby College Quarterly, in its June, 1946, number, an- 
nounced that through the generosity of Mrs. B. K. Emerson, 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, the “original” letter written by 
the Harper’s Ferry raider to his reverend cousin had been 
added to the file of distinguished literary and historical auto- 
graphs in the Colby College Library cabinet. 


It was a splendid addition to the collection and it was hailed 
with delight by the librarians who, because no danger signals 
had been set up, accepted the letter for what it seemed to be. 
The sheet had every appearance of being true and genuine 
in paper, script and aging, and neither the donor nor the col- 
lege librarians had any reason to doubt its authenticity. It 
had come into the possession of Mrs. Emerson with the 
effects of a former President of Amherst College and the 
belief that it was the veritable sheet that came from the hand 
of John Brown was heightened by the Humphrey association 
with Amherst. Dr. Heman Humphrey, elder brother of Luther, 
had served the college as its President for nearly a quarter of 
a century, but was in retirement at the time of the Harper’s 
Ferry putsch. He, too, wrote his condemned cousin under — 
date of November 20th, but in an entirely different tenor and 
in sharp contrast with the views of his brother. His letter was 
deemed pharisaical, and its content stung the old Kansas and 


5 See “‘The Ulster County Gazette,” in Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
April, 1930, and “The Ulster County Gazette Found at Last,” April, 1931. 
Reprinted in pamphlet form 1931 as The Ulster County Gazette and its 
Illegitimate Offsprings. 
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Harper’s Ferry warrior to the quick—he wrote his sisters that 
Dr. Heman “had just sent a most doleful lamentation over 
my infatuation and madness.” The two letters have often 
been confused, but for no good reason because of their wide 
variance of thought and theme.°® 

When the Colby accession was announced it seemed that the 
last word had been said, but an interested curiosity in the 
subject induced me to peep behind the curtain. A casual leaf- 
ing through my John Brown scrapbook disclosed that, in addi- 
tion to the Colby specimen, in recent years the “original” 
letter had been reported from St. Louis, Missouri (undated 
clipping, about 1900), owned by a Mrs. Rawlings, then an 
employee of the Treasury Department at Washington; from 
Tabor, Iowa, in 1914, “found among the papers of T. H. Read”; 
from Wichita, Kansas, in 1927, “found among the papers of 
the late Theodore Morrison, librarian of the Wichita Municipal 
University”; in 1923, “printed through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Jane Lane Keeley, Riverdale, Maryland, who has the original 
in her possession,” and an undated clipping about the “original 
letter at the museum of the Winsted (Connecticut) Historical 
Society.” In addition, there in cold print in Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s monumental John Brown: A Biography Fifty Years 
After (Boston, 1910), unchallenged for more than thirty-five 
years, was a quotation from the letter to Reverend Humphrey 
and accreditation of ownership of the original to the Messrs. 
Daniel R. and William G. Taylor, of Cleveland, Ohio.’ 


Certainly all the stories of the upcroppings of this ubiquitous 
letter could not be garnered by one scrapbook compiler, and 
it is not doubted that many other “originals” are still carefully 
filed away in public and private collections. That this surmise 
is true has been amply proved by the number of copies uncov- 
ered since the Quarterly was distributed in midsummer of 
1946. The returns, it is feared, are not all in. 


Obviously there can be only one “original” to divide among 
so many claimants, and it seemed just as obvious at the outset 
of this investigation that six of the seven on the original list— 
perhaps all seven—held some sort of pen forgeries or litho- 


“ Dr. Heman Humphrey's letter and John Brown’s reply are printed in Frauk 

: ff Sanborn’s Life and Letters of John Brown (Boston, 1883) pp. 602-05. 

7 ge re es Brown, quotation from letter, p. 543; note, location and owner- 
ao é 
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John Brown, Pencil Sketch by William M. Stutler from photograph 
taken by J. W. Black, Boston, May, 1859. 
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graphed facsimiles of the letter, all just as phony as are the 
two lithographed copies in my own cabinet of John Brown 
autographic material. One of these copies came to me from the 
distinguished collection of the late Emanuel Hertz, internation- 
ally recognized authority on Abraham Lincoln, who had not 
been deceived by appearances and who had passed the speci- 
men on to me for just what it is. 


When the list of claimants was called to the attention of Dr. 
Carl J. Weber, Curator of Rare Books and Manuscripts, Colby 
Library, it cast an implied doubt upon the authenticity of the 
copy placed in his keeping, even though its provenance seemed 
unassailable. His professional as well as his personal interest 
was aroused—if the Amherst-Colby failed to prove itself, then 
he wanted to know where the original was held. This was 
not only for the purpose of establishing the status of an im- 
portant historical document, but for the protection of librar- 
ians in general who had no guide in the matter and had no 
warning that the letter had been duplicated. With the encour- 
agement of Dr. Weber I undertook the assignment to ferret 
out the facts, and to report on the legitimate and illegitimate 
offsprings. 

Now, after six months of research and investigation, after 
an exchange of more than two hundred letters, and after some 
several hundred miles of travel (which included location and 
critical inspection of some dozens of specimens scattered all 
the way from New York to San Francisco), I am ready to 
report that the original has been located, and has been person- 
ally examined and tested true by every standard of measure- 
ment short of laboratory analysis. 


And I must report that it is not the Colby College Library 
copy—that specimen having failed to rate Grade A in a simple 
test applied by Miss Mary A. Benjamin, Director of Walter 
R. Benjamin Autographs, New York, made in the presence of 
Dr. Weber. Further it was tested by comparison and found 
to be a twin of admitted lithographed facsimiles from the 


files of the New York Public Library and from my 


re) es 
lection. bio 


The genuine letter was, however, included in the list of the 
seven original claimants—it is the Taylor copy, which was 
examined and authenticated in 1908 by Miss Katherine Mayo 
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while doing field research for Mr. Villard’s John Brown, but 
the evidence establishing it as the true letter did not come 
into my hands until after a good part of the whole country 
had been canvassed. Now, most appropriately, it rests in the 
treasure chest of Storer College Library at Harper’s Ferry and 
is, it is fervently hoped, forever removed from sale, trade or 
exchange. Its permanent abiding place on the college campus 
is just a few hundred feet distant from the old red brick 
Engine House in which John Brown made his last stand on the 
morning of October 18, 1859, and from which the Marines 
under Colonel Robert E. Lee carried him out, cut, thrust 
and bleeding from a, half dozen wounds. One month later 
when under sentence to death he sat in the Charles Town jail, 
eight miles from the scene of his raid and last battle, and 
wrote this famous letter to his cousin. 


Now that it has been definitely established that the original 
letter does exist and that it is held safely and securely, though 
somewhat damaged from the hazard of shipping and handling, 
by one of the oldest educational institutions for Negroes in the 
country, the matter of the dozens of duplicates remains to be 
disposed of. We know, after exhaustive research, who caused 
the lithographed facsimiles to be issued, the purpose for which 
they were made, and to some extent the scope of the initial 
distribution. But we do not know where the stone was etched, 
by what lithographer, the number of issues or the number of 
copies issued. But enough is known and sufficient facts are 
established by indisputable evidence from the various states 
in which the lithographed copies are found to say positively 
that there were at least three separate issues. Of all this there 
will be more detailed mention later. 


LUTHER HUMPHREY AND HIS LETTER 


Luther Humphrey, second son of Solomon and Hannah 
Brown Humphrey, was born at West Simsbury (now Canton), 
Connecticut, on October 7, 1783; graduated from Middlebury 
College in 1813 and in 1815 began his work as a missionary to 
the Western Reserve.’ Though seventeen years the senior, 
through frequent visits to the home of his uncle, Owen Brown 
at Hudson, Ohio, the missionary came to know well his cousin, 


4 Sketch of the life and works of Luther Humphrey in The Humphreys Family 
in America, by Frederick Humphrey (New York, 1883), p. 399. 
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Photostat of pages 1 and 4 of the original letter of LUTHER HUMPHREY 
OHN BROWN, November 12, 1859. The original is owned by granddaugh- 
MISS MARY FABLINGER of Campbell, California. The endorsement on 
e 4 is in JOHN BROWN’S hand. 
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John Brown, while he was yet a stripling. As a matter of fact 
there was a double tie of blood between the Brown and 
Humphrey families through Owen Brown's first wife, the 
mother of John, but this is not the place to attempt to 
straighten out the widespread and tangled kinship of John 
Brown. That, if carried out to the last link, would lead to the 
White House twice through the persons of Ulysses S. Grant, 
whose father was an inmate of the crowded Owen Brown home 
while learning to be a tanner, and Grover Cleveland, also of 
transplanted New England stock. Rev. Luther Humphrey died 
at his home at Windham on May 16, 1871, at the ripe old age 
of 87 years. 


Though it cannot be questioned that Luther Humphrey 
prized the letter from his raider cousin, as he had promised, 
yet he did not rush it into print. Therefore, it was late in get- 
ting into circulation and into the ever growing body of John 
Brown literature. But once released, it made up for all lost 
time and very quickly became one of the best known and most 
frequently quoted of the hundred or more of John Brown’s 
prison letters. 


It was not until December 2, 1863, the fourth anniversary of 
the hanging, that it made its initial appearance in print in the 
Cleveland Herald, accompanied by some explanatory and com- 
mendatory text by the editor.” The New York Tribun- re- 
printed it on December 12, 1863, and from these two sources the 
letter was picked up and reprinted in dozens of newspapers all 
over the country. The first inclusion in a book between hard 
covers seems to have been in Horace Greeley’s American Con- 
flict (Hartford, 1864, Volume 1, at page 297). 


The reprinting of the letter has since run in a pattern of 
well-defined cycles, and it still finds an occasional place in 
newspapers and magazines as well as in quotations in books. 
The first cycle ran through 1863 and 1864, the second starting 
about 1870. On August 29, 1873, the New York Tribune again 
printed the letter in its news columns with the legend “never 
before published,” and dignified it with mention in the editor- 
ial column. “The letter of John Brown of Osawatomie, which 


” Letter of Miss Florence M. Gifford, Reference Division, C 
brary, October 15, 1946. Photostat furnished by library. hevelend Pubite Ea 
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we publish today, is a remarkable document,” says the editor- 
ial. “Though he writes under the very shadow of the gallows, 
there is little excitement and no despair in his words. Haw- 
thorne once said that he deserved to be hanged for making an 
atrocious miscalculation of probabilities, but it cannot be de- 
nied that however he may have failed as an organizer of a 
campaign, there are few men who ever lived who understood 
better how to die.” 

Another cycle ran its course in late 1897 and through the 
Spanish-American War period the following years. This one 
had its start in the New York World in December, 1897, whose 
local reporter at New Hartford, Connecticut, “discovered” the 
letter and added a bit of color of his own imagining or in- 
advertently through ignorance of his subject. “Rev. Luther 
Humphrey, a cousin of the famous abolitionist, John Brown, 
died here recently,” said the reporter. “Among his effects 
has been found a letter written by John Brown during his in- 
carceration at Charles Town, Virginia, after his raid on Har- 
per’s Ferry. It is claimed that it has never been published 
before.” 

Picked up for reprint by the Morning Star (Boston), on 
December 30, the letter again started the rounds of the press. 
And it was this published report, relying altogether too much 
on the printed word, that started this investigator off on the 
wrong foot in the New England area. Also, it might be said 
that the locale from which the story originated, Litchfield 
County which had mothered both John Brown and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, lent considerable credence to the claims of 
both the Winchester Historical Society copy at Winsted, and 
to the Amherst-Colby copy. Winsted is only a few miles from 
New Hartford, in the same county, and the Humphrey asso- 
ciation with Amherst has already been noted. 

A closer examination of the newspaper story brought reali- 
zation that there was something very fishy about it. Had 
Luther Humphrey lived until 1897 he would have been 114 
years old, a truly patriarchal age. A little digging into the 
family records revealed that at the date the World reporter 
scored his beat the old missionary had been resting quietly 
and comfortably in his grave at Windham for more than a 
quarter of a century. The reporter had unquestionably found 
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one of the lithographed facsimiles which could have been, 
and probably were, very common in that part of Connecticut 
at that time. 

The last cycle started in 1927 when on January 20 the 
Wichita (Kansas) Beacon in a full page feature by Bliss 
Iseley and a column-long editorial by Elmer Peterson an- 
nounced the discovery of another “original” among the papers 
of the late Theodore Morrison, librarian of the Wichita Munici- 
pal University. This copy was found in an envelope addressed 
to Mr. Morrison’s father, Dr. N. J. Morrison, Olivet, Michigan, 
postmarked Brooklyn, New York, March 2, 1864, Dr. Morrison 
was well known as an abolitionist and had had Ohio connec- 
tions as a student at Oberlin College in 1854-1857 (Owen 
Brown served a dozen years as a trustee of this institution in 
its earlier days), and later as Professor of Philosophy at 
Marietta College.’? At the time of the postmark date he was 
President of Olivet College, which he had helped to reorganize 
in 1859. The envelope and its single content was no doubt car- 
ried with him when he went to Wichita in 1895 to develop Fair- 
mount Academy into what is now Wichita University. 


The New York Times of February 6, 1927, ran a feature 
story about the discovery of the letter, which, amazingly 
enough, it said was “hitherto unpublished, it is believed.” 
This statement seemed to call for some correction, and on 
February 13 the Times published my letter calling attention 
to at least a dozen times the document had appeared in print. 
It must be acknowledged that at the time of the Wichita 
discovery I did not know of the lithographed facsimiles, 
though I was fully aware of Mr. Villard’s accreditation of own- 
ership of the original to the Taylor brothers at Cleveland. 

Through correspondence that followed with Miss Flora 
Clough, then head of the English Department of Wichita Uni- 
versity, I was more than half convinced by circumstantial 
evidence (I had no opportunity to examine the document) that 
the original had been resting untouched for years in the Wich- 
ita files. But I was more than a little annoyed when one of my 
letters was given to a Beacon reporter for a follow-up story—: 
and after twenty years this seems to be as good a place as any 
to correct a piece of irresponsible reporting. 


10 Biographical sketch in Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1942), p. 869. 
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“Brown Letter Very Valuable Says Authority,” was the 
Beacon’s triple-deck headline on February 18, followed by a 
garbled quotation from the letter which, evidently, was too 
restrained to make a good story. “A letter received by Miss 
Clough today from Boyd B. Stutler, of Charleston, W. Va., 
bears information that the letter is John Brown’s best known 
letter and that it has been lost for many years. He says it is 
worth thousands of dollars,” etc. 


What I did write under date of February 15—and kept a 
carbon copy—was: “It is a great find; the letter not only has 
an historic interest but has a very great monetary value.” No 
reference was made to the letter having been lost, but I did 
call attention to Mr. Villard’s statement and suggested that 
there might be some confusion of the letter to Reverend 
Luther Humphrey, dated November 19, 1859, and that to his 
brother, Dr. Heman Humphrey, written on November 29. In 
a later letter, dated March 14, 1927, when pressed for an esti- 
mate of its cash value I leaned over to the conservative side 
and opined that if put up at auction “it should not bring less 
than $200, and perhaps a great deal more.” 


There the matter rested until July 12, 1946, when Downing 
P. O’Harra, University Librarian, wrote me that the letter 
was being safely kept in the strong box, and that no one there 
had any reason to doubt its validity. A further estimate of 
complete confidence in the genuineness of the sheet was ex- 
pressed by President H. W. Foght in a letter dated July 28, 
1932, now in the files of the Kansas Historical Society: 


“This letter is perhaps the greatest treasure in our somewhat 
limited historical archives today, and I am. inclined to think 
that our department of history will much dislike to part with 
it .... 1 understand that in the past we have had several 
liberal money offers, but there has always been a feeling that 
it should not be permitted to pass out of the State of Kansas. — 
The offers were from the east.”” 


SLEUTHING FOR FACSIMILES 


A few students of the John Brown subject had long been 
aware of the existence of a very clever lithographed facsimile 


11 Letter of Mrs. Lela Barnes, Treasurer of Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka, July 20, 1946. 
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Reproduced from the lithographed facsimile now in the Brown Collection 

of BOYD B. STUTLER. The copy in the Colby College Library lacks the 

word “Fac-simile.” The pages of the original letter are here reduced to 
about one-half of their original size. 
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reproduction of the letter of November 19, 1859, and knew that 
this reproduction had been in circulation since the early 
1880s. It was good enough to pass unquestioned by the un- 
trained eye of the average collector, and was even good 
enough to fool some experts. Therefore, it seems passing 
strange that in sixty years only one note of warning had been 
sounded, and that one hardly definite enough to make complete 
identification of the particular letter.” 


In The Collector (New York, October, 1890), the late Walter 
R. Benjamin said: “Some collectors seem to be unable to 
detect the most transparent lithographic reproduction of let- 
ters. ... Last month I had a John Brown sent to me. It was 
a reproduction of the famous letter from his prison. The sender 
thought it was genuine.” 


This warning was re-phrased by his daughter, Miss Mary 
A. Benjamin, in her recently published authoritative book, 
Autographs: A Key to Collecting (New York, 1946), but, 
understandably enough, she interpreted the statement to refer 
to the equally well-known prophetic note which John Brown 
handed to one of the jail guards as he passed out of the door on 
his way to the gallows.'* Forgeries of this note have also been 
circulated, but among the informed there has been no question 
as to the whereabouts of the original for at least sixty years. 


So the search for the original prison letter started out on a 
cold trail with a list of seven “originals” (later increased to a 
full dozen) to investigate. No start could be made on the 
trail of the Mrs. Rawlings specimen because of lack of full 
name and other identification, and no information could be 
drawn from Mrs. Keeley of Riverdale, Maryland. That phase 


12 Since first publication of this article. attention has been called to another list 
of the facsimile in Robert F. Metzdorf’s Catalogue of the Autograph Collen 
tion of the University of Rochester (Rochester. New York, 1940). In an ap- 
pended note Dr. Metzdorf says: “Printed, in part, by O. G. Villard, John 
Brown, Boston, 1910, p. 543. Villard locates the original as belonging to D. R. 
and William G. Taylor of Cleveland. In the New York Times, for February 
6, 1927, however, the letter is described as ‘recently discovered among the 
papers of the late Theodore Morrison, librarian of the Municipal University 


of Wichita, Kansas.’ There i 
New York Public Library Ss another lithographic copy of the piece in the 


18 “John Brown's Last Prophecy,” a five-line note handed to Hiram O’ 
he left the jail to go to the execution ground, given in ecrnpiinnae anneal 
request for an autograph. “I John Brown am now quite certain that the 
crimes of this cong land: will never be purged away: but with Blood. I 
ned. ne ba fo _ - A vainly flattered myself that without very much blood- 
7 ot mig: one.” The original is owned by the Chicago Historical 
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of the investigation was abandoned after three letters of in- 
quiry remained unanswered. 

The specimen reported from Tabor, Iowa, in 1914, as found 
among the papers of T. H. Read proved to be a copy made more 
than fifty years ago from an “original” owned by Guy Miller, 
of Chester, New York,'* and tracing down this reputed text 
proved to be the most interesting quest of the entire investiga- 
tion, and perhaps the most disappointing to its present owner. 
Traced from Tabor through Shenandoah, Iowa, to Chester, 
New York, it was found that Guy Miller died a quarter of a 
century ago and that his effects had been scattered. Through 
a surviving daughter it was found that the letter, one of her 
father’s treasured possessions, had passed to Mr. Sherwood 
Strong, and was now the property of his daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Stolz, of New York City. Thus, after an exchange of more 
than a dozen letters, the elusive Read copy was traced to a 
private home not more than a dozen blocks from the office 
in which the inquiry originated. 

Mrs. Stolz treasured the frayed quarto sheet, not only be- 
cause it was one of her grandfather’s prizes, but for the 
further reason that it represented a considerable cash outlay 
by her father. Mr. Strong, when considering the purchase 
some twenty years ago, had had the piece examined and ap- 
praised by an “expert” connected with a reputable New York 
auction house and relying on the judgment and appraisal had 
laid down $300 in cash money for the copy. After examination 
and comparison with my own facsimiles I had to tell Mrs. 
Stolz that she owned a lithograph worth only a few dollars 
at current market values, but tried to console her with the 
thought that nothing could take away the family association. 


The Winchester Historical Society copy held in its museum 
at Winsted, Connecticut, had a convincing provenance and 
as described by Mr. Dudley L. Vaill, President, had some dis- 
tinguishing marks not present on other copies. But it lost 
ground when he said, “the ink is extraordinarily black and 
clear, almost, I must say, too good to be true.”” Lithographic 


14 Letter of Elbert A. Read, Shenandoah, Iowa, October 7, 1946. T. A. Read's 
great-grandmother was a daughter of Captain John Brown of the Revolu- 
tion, hence he was a second cousin to John Brown and Luther Humphrey. 

15 Letter of Dudley L. Vaill, President of Winchester Historical Society, Winsted, 
Connecticut, July 20, 1946. The letter was acauired as a gift from the daugh- 
ter of Hon. John Boyd, a prominent abolitionist, whose home is owned and 
occupied by the Society. Mr. Boyd died about 1881. 
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ink does not fade—the ink that came from John Brown’s bottle 
at Charles Town did pale down from a dark to a light snuff- 
brown. 

Every piece investigated had its own circumstantial story 
to bolster its validity. The Mrs. Rawlings copy was “received 
by her son from the family of Mr. Humphrey immediately 
after the death of the old hero on the scaffold.” Grandpa found 
another one on a battlefield during the Civil War; two or three 
were found in grandpa’s old chest, and still another came into 
the family from an old Civil War soldier—old stories that are 
familiar to all collectors, librarians and dealers. Not one of the 
present owners knew of other copies or had reason to doubt 
that his own copy was anything but genuine. 


A census of the holdings of all libraries seemed impractical, 
but a sampling was taken from institutional and public librar- 
ies known to have collections of John Brown manuscripts and 
documents. The New York Public Library’s copy, accessioned 
as a reproduction, was a gift of J. Pierpont Morgan in 1900. 
New York Historical Society, Library of Congress, Kansas 
Historical Society, Topeka; Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California; and Atlanta University Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia,"" all hold facsimiles catalogued as such. Other librar- 
ies reported holdings of typed or photostat copies. 


It was not until the investigation was well under way that 
the first clue to the origin of the facsimiles was discovered in 
the John Brown scrapbook of the late Dr. Thomas Featherston- 
haugh, now held in the Rare Book Room of the Library of 
Congress. It was contained in an undated clipping (c1897) 
from the Torrington (Connecticut) Register, and this clipping 


led to the unfolding of all we now know about the reproduc- 
tion. It reads: 


... Judge (Gideon H.) Welch has received from Mr. Carl 
Stoeckel of Norfolk, son-in-law of the late Robbins Battell, 
the nucleus of a collection of John Brown relics, together 
with a descriptive letter... . The articles sent comprise a 
small oil painting of John Brown’s grave made in 1864 
for the late Mr. Battell. ... Also a few facsimile copies 
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of one of Brown’s last letters written in jail to the Rev. 
Luther Humphrey, a relative by marriage of Mrs. James 
Humphrey, a sister of the late Mr. Battell. Mr. Battell’s 
brother, Joseph, had the letter in his possession for a short 
time and had it lithographed. 

This clipping tells for whom it was made, but not when. 
Another positive record setting the date back some fifteen 
years was found in The Humphreys Family in America, by 
Frederick Humphrey (Humphrey Print, New York, 1883), 
which is one of those king-size genealogies sometimes described 
as just one size smaller than a butcher’s block, in which the 
facsimile was used as an illustration inserted between pages 
310 and 311. That use definitely fixes the reproduction as early 
as 1883, and at that it was probably the second issue. Judging 
from the history of the letter as later developed, Joseph Battell 
must have had the stone etched at least two years earlier 
than this appearance in the family history. The letter passed 
out of the hands of the Humphrey family in 1882. 


The Battell brothers, Joseph and Robbins, must be at once 
relieved of any suspicion that in issuing the facsimile there 
was any intent on their part to deceive or defraud. Their pur- 
pose was to give wider circulation to what they believed to be 
the finest expression of the militant abolitionist who was a 
native of their own Litchfield County.’ That they were lightly 
connected with the Humphreys through the marriage of their 
sister, Urania, to James Humphrey, eldest son of Dr. Heman, 
probably had considerable influence in the transfer of the 
letter to Joseph for a brief, temporary possession. Their 
major error was in not adding a few letterpress lines of ex- 
planatory text—that would have made the piece readily iden- 
tifiable by the veriest tyro in the autograph field. Had this 
been done it would have saved several persons some embar- 
rassment and others a considerable amount of money. 

Robbins Battell, better known of the two brothers, was born 
at Norfolk, Connecticut, on April 9, 1819; graduated from - 
Yale in 1839, and succeeded to the management of the very 
considerable family estate on the death of his father in 1842." 


17 Brown and wife, Ruth Mills Brown, lived in Norfolk, home town of the 
A eartalic. 1795-1799; their eldest son, Salmon, died there, and it was the birth- 
place of Anna, the eldest daughter. Ruth Mills taught school in Norfolk 
before her marriage. , ; 
18 Biographical sketch in National Cyclopedia of American Biography, (New 
York, 1910), Vol. 14, p. 254; portrait. 
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He was a patron of the arts, a philanthropist and Yale bene- 
factor, and though he was anti-slavery in sentiment he was 
not actively identified with the abolition movement. His ad- 
miration for John Brown found expression in many ways—in 
1864 he sent an artist to North Elba to do an oil painting of 
John Brown’s grave,'” and about 1882 he commissioned Thomas 
Hovenden to paint “The Last Moments of John Brown.” This 
noted canvas, which has a very definite tie-up with the cir- 
culation of the facsimiles, is now in the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and, in the number of times it has 
been reproduced in newspapers, magazines, books and in 
separate prints, runs a close second to Leutze’s celebrated 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” It seems most significant 
that the active circulation of the Brown-to-Humphrey facsim- 
ile coincides with the first public exhibitions of the painting 
in the spring of 1884, just at the time when the art magazines 
and newspapers from New York to Boston and Chicago were 
publishing glowing reviews of the painting and its subject. 

Full of years and of honors, Mr. Battell died at his home at 
Norfolk on January 26, 1895, and a few months later his only 
child, Ellen, then a widow, became the wife of Carl Stoeckel,*° 
who succeeded to the distribution of the family benefactions 
and from the date of his marriage Mr. Stoeckel’s name occurs 
frequently in the records in connection with the spread of 
the facsimiles. But Mr. Stoeckel, too, must be immediately 
absolved from any imputation of an ulterior motive. His let- 
ters, particularly that one to James W. Eldridge, Hartford, 
Connecticut, of November 15, 1897, now held by the Henry E. 
Huntington Library,*' and to the Kansas Historical Society, 
April, 1905, are crystal clear—Mr. Stoeckel writes in each case 
that he is sending “a lithographed copy of one of John Brown’s 
last letters written by him to the Rev. Luther Humphrey.” 
Thus it is established that the original distribution by gift con- 
tinued until as late as April, 1905. 


Joseph Battell, who is credited by Stoeckel with direct re- 
sponsibility for the creation of the facsimile, was through all 


19 Now in the Stutler John Brown Collection. 

20 Biographical sketch in Who Was Who in America (Chicago, 1942), p. 1191. In 
1900 Mr. Stoeckel purchased the John Brown birthplace and farm at Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, at a cost of $10,000 and presented it to the John Brown 
Penge 4 7 A 

#1 Letter of Miss Norma Cuthbert, Department of Manuscripts, Henry E & 
ington Library, San Marino, California, August 5, 1946. Pts, y E. Hunt 
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his life associated with his brother in the management of the 
family estate at Norfolk and in New York. There is yet no ink- 
ling to serve to identify the lithographer he employed to do 
the job, but no doubt it was turned out from the plant of a 
New York concern. 


THE ORIGINAL LOCATED 


The Taylor copy was on the list of the seven original claim- 
ants and quite naturally came under investigation. Through 
the Cleveland Public Library it was learned that both William 
G. and Daniel R. Taylor were dead, but that a daughter of the 
former, Mrs. Gertrude F. Dautel, lived in that city.** It was 
she who informed me that on the death of William G., the last 
survivor, in May, 1943, the letter was sent to Storer College, 
Harper’s Ferry, as a gift. 


In the meantime an inquiry had been sent to Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard who, in 1910, had quoted from this copy in 
his John Brown. Mr. Villard, then at his New England sum- 
mer home, wrote that, aware of the existence of the facsimile, 
he had tucked away with his voluminous notes some support- 
ing evidence for his acceptance of the Taylor copy as the 
original, but it was not until late September that he was able 
to get to his files. There he found the clincher in a letter from 
Miss Ellen E. Taylor to her brother, William G., dated March 
29, 1911, telling just how and when the historic paper came 
into her possession. Miss Taylor said: 


Dear Brother: In response to your request for a written 
statement as to how John Brown’s letter came into our ,pos- 
session these are the facts of the case. While visiting at 
Windham, O., somewhere about 1882, I went to see the 
widow of the Rev. Luther Humphrey, having heard that she 
had some of John Brown’s autographs. The letter which 
you have now was brought out. It was framed, and had 
evidently been so cherished that, of course, I could not ask 
for it, and no other autograph seemed to be in her posses- 
sion. She must have seen my great desire to have it, 
for, presently, she said that as I was the only one of John 
Brown’s relatives who had ever taken the trouble to enquire 
for his letters, and, as she was a very old woman who had 
but a short time longer to live, she would give the letter to 
me. She also said that her daughter, who was present, 


22 Letter of Miss Florence M. Gifford, Reference Division, Cleveland Publie Li- 
brary, July 25, 1946. 
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had been a missionary in a foreign land during the Civil 
War, thus was not so much interested in keeping the letter. 
Mrs. Humphrey had been married twice, and I think 
had no children by Mr. Humphrey, at all events the 
daughter made no objection, but, after Mrs. Humphrey’s 
death, a son sent word to me that he regretted his mother’s 
action, and would like to have the letter back. On the 
ground of our relationship to John Brown I declined to give 
it up.73 
Fortunately, Miss Taylor is still living and is able to verify 
the facts set out in her letter to her brother written thirty-five 
years ago. The provenance of the Taylor copy, involving only 
two families in the chain of ownership, seemed unshakable, 
but a critical examination of the document was indicated in 
order to establish its authenticity beyond question. There are 
many contemporary pen copies and even forgeries of John 
Brown papers floating around, and the possibility that this was 
a pen copy made at some time to replace the original could 
not be overlooked. 


So the trail led to Harper’s Ferry. Two trips to that pictur- 
esque town at the junction of the Potomac and the Shenandoah 
were necessary to complete the full examination and verifica- 
tion. At the time of the first visit, made in October, the letter 
was not available—it had been stored away too safely by 
the old librarian and the new one had no knowledge of its 


hiding place. However, a photostat copy was on display in the 
main reading room. 


From Dr. Henry T. McDonald, President-Emeritus, it was 
learned that the letter had been shipped in its frame, inse- 
curely packed; that the glass had been shattered and the letter 
had suffered considerable damage. Neatly repaired by Mrs. 
McDonald and restored to its original state insofar as possible, 
the sheet was turned over to the library to become a part of 
its considerable collection of autographic material relating 
to slavery and the abolition movement—a fit companion-piece 
for the Frederick Douglass manuscripts. Most fortunately, 
the letter was not lost for long. A search of the files brought 


it out of its hiding place, but it was not until December that 
the second trip could be arranged. 


°3'Vhe Taylors are cousins of John B Mrs 
Gertrude F. Dautel, Cleveland, Ohio. Ocnte Cn ee Se ; 
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And there, under the watchful eyes of President-Emeritus 
McDonald and Dean Leroy D. Johnson, the letter was laid out 
for inspection. Written on both sides of a faintly ruled, faded 
pale blue quarto sheet of laid writing, the paper passed every 
test that could be applied without elaborate equipment. The 
ink has faded to a snuff-brown, a characteristic of the prison 
letters which, it would seem, were all written with the same 
inferior grade of ink, and possibly from the same bottle. This 
snuff-brown sharply contrasts with the deep black of the fac- 
similes which, apparently, does not fade even when exposed to 
the light for a number of years. The test was conclusive—it is 
my firm belief that the Taylor-Storer copy is the true and 
genuine script written by John Brown in the Charles Town 
jail on November 19, 1859. 


Further, the critical inspection disclosed that the lithographed 
specimens are in every particular true to the original down 
to the smallest detail. The lines are of the same length, word 
length and height of letters agree with remarkable fidelity. 
The little character that appears under the underscored word 
blinded, fourteenth line, first page, is present, though much 
clearer in the facsimiles than in the original. That this letter 
was reproduced with such fidelity is a tribute to the lithog- 
rapher’s art, for it must be remembered that this stone was 
etched years before the synthetic mechanical offset processes 
came into general use. 


It is also interesting to note that this letter has never been 
sold, but.has passed from one owner to another by gift. There 
is no record of its value in dollars and cents like that of 
Brown’s last letter to Lora Case, written within an hour of 
his execution, which was once listed by a New York dealer at 
$2,500.24 Reproductions of the letter to Humphrey have been 
sold under mistaken belief that they were originals for as 
much as $300 and perhaps an even higher figure. 


THE LITHOGRAPHED FACSIMILES 


This present investigation should serve as a warning to 
librarians, collectors and autograph dealers that the Brown- 
to-Humphrey letter has been removed from trade channels and 


24 Bought by W. T. H. Howe, Cincinnati; it is now in the Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library. 
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no longer exists as an item of commerce. But the facsimiles, it is 
not doubted, will continue to crop up from time to time and 
not improbably will acquire a considerable value in their own 
right. It has been pointed out above that there is no positive 
proof of the priority of any one of the three issues identified, 
but there is an abundance of indicated proof that fully warrants 
certain conclusions as to priority classification. 


First Issue: Probably issued 1880-1881; letter on first and 
second pages, three and four blank; quarto, white laid writing 
with faint wire and chain marks; no watermark; deep black 
ink. The word “facsimile” is found in the upper left hand 
corner of the first page. This identifying word has been re- 
moved by erasure, smudging with ink, or pinched out of most 
copies examined. When pinched out the last two words on the 
first line of page 2, “the welfare,” are destroyed. Joseph Bat- 
tell had the original letter in his possession before it passed to 
the Taylor family in 1882 thus strengthening the belief that 
this issue, scarcest of the three identified, was the premier. 


Second Isswe: Issued in 1883 for insertion in The Humph- 
reys Family in America; letter on both sides of a single quarto 
sheet; woven writing or finished book, no watermark. The 
word “facsimile” in upper left hand corner of page one burn- 
ished out, but in all other respects similar to No. 1. The speci- 
men owned by the New York Historical Society is probably 
of this issue. 


Third Issue: Probably dating from 1884. Produced from 
the same stone as Nos. 1 and 2 with word “facsimile” omitted; 
quarto; white woven writing; deep black ink, unfaded; letter 
on first two pages, three and four blank. This edition was prob- 
ably put out by Robbins Battell under inspiration of the glow- 
ing press notices and general popularity of Hovenden’s “Last 
Moments of John Brown,” then on a round of exhibits in New 
York, Philadelphia, Hartford and other cities. The remainder 
of this issue was distributed by Carl Stoeckel after Mr. Battell’s 
death, as is proven by his letters transmitting copies to James 
W. Eldridge, Hartford, Connecticut (1897), (letter now in 
Henry E. Huntington Library), and to the Kansas Historical 
Society (1905). The Colby College Library specimen is iden- 
tified as belonging in this category. 
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The only variant located—but not personally examined and 
identified—that does not fall into one of the above classifica- 
tions is that owned by the Winchester Historical Society, Win- 
sted, Connecticut, one of the original seven. It is thus described 
by Dudley L. Vaill, President:** “The paper is lightly lined 
and has in the upper left hand corner a very faint oval embos- 
sing of some kind, the design being quite indistinguishable. 
There is no word ‘facsimile’ or sign of erasure and the lines 
on the reverse side (at top) are complete.” This copy may, 
or may not, be of an entirely separate issue, but more than 
likely it came from the third lot. 


“a Letter of Dudley L. Vaill, President of Winchester Historical Society, Winsted, 
Connecticut, July 20, 1 


The Simms Family in the 
Kanawha Valley 


By Witu1aM H. MacInnis 


Part II 


Several of the Sims-Simms families that settled in the pres- 
ent counties of Kanawha, Putnam, Fayette, Nicholas, Lewis, 
Roane, Mason, and Cabell, West Virginia, came from Culpeper 
County, Virginia, where Thomas Sims, Sr., and his wife, Re- 
becca, were living when that county was formed in 1748. 


Thomas and Rebecca Sims on October 23, 1734 leased land 
on the Rapidan River in what was then Spotsylvania County 
from Alexander Spotswood (Deed Book C, Spotsylvania County 
Court House). 


The settling of this land, known as the Spotswood Tract, 
had historical significance. 


As royal governor of Virginia, Spotswood in 1716 had led 
over the Blue Ridge Mountains that picturesque expedition of 
horsemen who became known in history by the romantic name 
of the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. As early as 1710 
Spotswood had urged that English settlements be established 
along the Ohio River so as to cut the line of communication 
that the French had proposed to establish between Quebec 
and Louisiana. In line with that idea Spotswood as early as 
1714 had begun to advance the Virginia frontier westward by 
persuading a group of German ironworkers to settle at Ger- 
manna, in what later became Culpeper County. Theirs was 
the first settlement in Virginia west of Tidewater; that is, west 
of an imaginary line that would run from Alexandria, through 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg. 


Spotsylvania County, which was divided in 1734, had in- 
cluded all the area embraced in the present counties of Spot- 


sylvania, Orange, Culpeper, Madison, Greene, Rappahannock, 
Rockingham, Page, and Warren. 


In 1734, the western part of Spotsylvania became Orange 
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County, the western boundary of which was extended to in- 
clude what is now West Virginia. 


Augusta County was formed from Orange in 1738 and in- 
cluded present West Virginia. Culpeper was formed from 
Orange in 1748, Madison from Culpeper in 1792, Rappahannock 
from Culpeper in 1833, and Greene from Orange in 1838. 


The opening up for settlement of the Spotswood Tract of 
40,000 acres in what was later Culpeper County was followed 
by the migration of many colonists from Tidewater Virginia, 
including families from Richmond County, which with Essex 
County had been formed in 1692 from (Old) Rappahannock 
County (which should not be confused with the present Rap- 
pahannock County). 


Among the newcomers were Thomas Sims, Sr., and his wife, 
Rebecca, who, according to court records at Warsaw, Virginia, 
were residents of Richmond County, and already married, as 
early as 1725. Thomas Sims, Sr., according to records which 
will be discussed later, was the son of William Sims (whose 
will was recorded in Richmond County in 1716) and his wife, 
Amy. 

Whence William and Amy Sims came is still a mystery. 
Tracing family lineage in Virginia in the seventeerth and eigh- 
teenth centuries is often a difficult undertaking, complicated 
by migrations from one region to another, duplication of given 
names in different branches of the same family, changes in 
the spelling of surnames, changes in county lines through for- 
mation of new counties and the destruction of records, espe- 
cially in Indian wars, the Revolution, the War Between the 
States and in private homes through carelessness or ignorance 
of their value. 

Seventeenth century Sims records in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia provide some interesting possibilities as to relation- 
ships but leave unsettled the question of Scotch or English 
origin. 

EvIDENCE OF ENGLISH ORIGIN 

In support of the theory of English origin, Henry Upson 
Sims of Birmingham, Alabama, former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, suggested in his genealogy that William 
Sims of Richmond County was the same William Sims who had 
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been brought to Virginia about 1677 by George Brent, “for 
on Nov. 6, 1677 Brent received a grant of 1,391 acres in West- 
moreland County, on a branch of Little Hunting Creek.” (See 
Virginia Land Book, V. 6, p. 226; Virginia History Magazine, 
V. 18, 1910, p. 226.) The Brents, he said, “moved from 
Somersetshire, England, to Warwickshire in 1487. So that this 
William Sims must have been one of the Somerset Symes fam- 
ily.” 

H. U. Sims also gives another possibility in quoting from 
Mrs. Nell M. Nugent’s Cavaliers and Pioneers, in which there 
is listed a William Syms brought to Virginia in 1658 (p. 368) by 
Robert Younge, as among six immigrants used by him to 
acquire 710 acres of land in (Old) Rappahannock County, and 
again by Anthony Stephens (p. 388). 


“William Sims,” he said, “had land in Rappahannock County 
(now Essex County) on May 14, 1686.” He added, “William 
Sims was constable in 1686 and died in Richmond County, Vir- 
ginia, leaving a will dated April 28, 1716.” 


H. U. Sims evidently overlooked the fact that Richmond 
County, as well as Essex, was formed from Rappahannock 
County, which had embraced land on both sides of the Rap- 
pahannock River until 1692, when it was divided, the part 
north of the river becoming Richmond County, and the part 
south, Essex County. Rappahannock County ceased to exist 
in 1692 and it is now usually called Old Rappahannock to dis- 
tinguish it from the present Rappahannock County, which 
was formed in 1833 from Culpeper. 


In colonial times a grant of fifty acres of land was allowed 
to any person who paid for the transportation overseas of an 
immigrant. The practice evidently became something of a 
racket, according to H. U. Sims, as the name of one immigrant 
might be used by several different land grantees at different 


times and places. All of which adds to the difficulty of trac- 
ing lineages. 


H. U. Sims also mentioned the will of Richard Simms, who 
died in Rappahannock in 1677, apparently without heirs. H. 
U. Sims identified this Richard as the Richard listed in Bristol 
and America, Servants to Foreign Plantations, a Record of 
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First Settlers (London, 1929, R. S. Glover, publisher. Vol. I, 
1654-1660). 


The name Richard was common in the Symes family of 
Somersetshire, England. Thomas Sims, Sr., who lived in Rich- 
mond, Spotsylvania, Orange, and Culpeper Counties, Virginia, 
had a son named Richard. A Richard Sims died intestate in 
Orange County in 1747. 


Thomas Sims, Sr., was a member of the Church of England 
and the children of his son Richard were members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the American branch of the 
Church of England. 


EVIDENCE OF SCOTCH ORIGIN 


Nevertheless, there is evidence to indicate that the family 
originated in Scotland. As previously mentioned Sims is 
listed among the Scotch names of Culpeper County. A tradi- 
tion of Scotch descent is current in several branches of the 
Culpeper Sims-Simms families. 


H. U. Sims overlooked one Rappahannock County record 
which might link William Sims of Richmond County to the 
Sims families of Northumberland County at the mouth of the 
Potomac River, those of Somerset County, Maryland, on the 
other side of the Chesapeake Bay, and those of Accomac and 
Northampton Counties on Virginia’s Eastern Shore. The last 
two counties were originally one, named Accomac, in 1634, but 
the name was changed in 1643 to Northampton. In 1663 that 
county was divided and the northern half again became known 
as Accomac. 


In Rappahannock County on February 17,-1664, Walter Sims 
and Katherine Sims witnessed the assignment of a servant 
maid (Rebecca Summerland) from Richard Lawrence to 
Michael Hugall. Walter and Katherine Sims may have lived 
in that part of Rappahannock that later became Richmond 
County, and it is quite possible that Walter may have been a 
brother, if not the father of William Sims (father of Thomas 
Sims, Sr., of Culpeper). 

Possibly, too, Walter may have been the same Walter Sims, 
who in 1679 became the father of John Sims, whose birth was 
recorded in parish records in Northumberland County, Vir- 
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ginia, and possibly the same Walter Sims who witnessed the 
will of William Wildhame in Somerset County, Maryland, 
January 26, 1703. 


In the records of both Northumberland County, Virginia, 
and Somerset County, Maryland, we find the names Walter ~ 
Sims, Thomas Sims and Samuel Sims (also spelled Simes). 


NorTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA—BIRTHS: 


John Simes, son of Walter, 1679 

Jobe Sims, son of Thomas, October 20, 1700 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas, December 29, 1703 
Samuel Sims, son of Thomas, March 2, 1706 
Hannah Sims, daughter of Thomas, January 8, 1709 
Thomas Sims, son of Thomas, September 3, 1723 
Jobe Sims, son of Thomas, December 15, 1727 
Winifrede, daughter of Thomas Sims, March 7, 1730 
J’s Sims, son of Thomas, November 30, 1735 
Jeremiah Sims, son of Thomas, February 18, 1738 


SoMERSET CouNTy, MARYLAND—WILLS: 


Samuel Sims (1687) left all property to Benjamin Colman 
or Colmore. 


Thomas Simes (1687) witnessed will of Arnold Parramer or 
Parramor. 


Thomas Sims (1780) left sons Smith, Thomas, and Samuel. 
NoORTHAMPTON-ACCOMAC RECORDS: 


Thomas Simes bought land in Northampton from Francis 
Burt in 1691. 


Thomas Simes in will (1693-1695) recorded in Northampton 
mentioned no children, but named his wife, Sarah, executrix, 


and his “cozen” Elizabeth Thomas, John Thomas and his son- 
in-law, John Johnson. 


f Sarah Simes also deposed what Mary Parramor, widow, told 
er. 


Robert Simes’s will was recorded in Accomac in 1667. (H. 
U. Sims said Robert died childless.) 


Greer’s Early Virginia Immigrants lists Andrew Sims as 


having been brought to Accomac County, Virginia, in 1635 by 
William Andrews. 
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Also sailing for Virginia in 1635 was Alexander Syms, 19 
years old, listed by Hotten on the ship Abraham, and Symon 
Simes, 15 years old, listed by Hotten on the ship Paule from 
London. (Symon was recorded as having conformed to the 
Church of England.) 


H. U. Sims said he had no further records of either Alex- 
ander or Symon, but this was probably the same Alexander 
who moved to the head waters of the Chesapeake Bay and 
died in Cecil County, Maryland (bordering on Pennsylvania 
and Delaware) in 1699, leaving his widow, Sarah, and son, 
John. Sarah later married Owen O’Neal and in her will in 
Kent County, Maryland, adjoining Cecil County, mentioned 
her son, John Sims, who himself died in 1710 in Kent County, 
apparently without issue, as he left his property to persons 
with other surnames. With his death the line of Alexander 
evidently became extinct, unless Alexander had been married 
prior to his marriage to Sarah. 


That leaves Andrew Sims of Accomac as a possible ancestor 
of Robert of Accomac, Thomas of Northampton and Somerset, 
Walter of Somerset, Northumberland and Old Rappahannock, 
and William of Richmond County. 


Andrew is certainly a favorite name in Scotland and Simon 
a favorite name in the Scotch clan Fraser of which Sim and 
Syme families were septs. 


RicHMoND CouNTY RECORDS 


Extensive research by the writer and his wife (the former 
Miss Emma Simms of Putnam County) in the Richmond 
County Courthouse at Warsaw, Virginia, in September 1946 
brought to light a number of records relating to William Sims, 
his wife, Amy, his son, Thomas Sims, Sr.; the latter’s wife, 
Rebecca; her parents, Thomas Petty (also spelled Patty and 
Paty) and his wife, Catherine, and the latter’s father, John 
Garton (also spelled Garten). Thomas Petty’s will is recorded 
in Orange County. 


On February 6, 1707, William Sims and Amy Sims wit- 
nessed the will of Robert Clark, who was probably of the 
same family that intermarried with the Sims and Towles 
families in Madison County within the century following. 
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In 1707 also William Sims of the parish of Sittenbourne, 
County of Richmond, conveyed to Cornelius Edmonds land 
previously owned by Major John Ware. In this deed, Amy, 
wife of William Sims, relinquished dower rights. 


On December 6, 1710, there was conveyed in a deed recorded 
in Richmond County, Virginia, from William Simms to John 
Knight, also of Sittenbourn parish, “for diverse good causes 
and consideration” forty acres of land in said county and 
parish, “the line beginning at a great marked chestnut corner 
tree standing near Richmond court house.” It was conveyed 
to “John Knight for and during his natural life and after his 
decease to his wife, Mary Knight and after the several de- 
ceases of the said John Knight and Mary for and during the 
natural life of William Knight, son of said John and Mary, 
to be holden by them, the said John, Mary and William, or 
the survivor or survivors of them during the term of their 
natural lives,” etc. The deed was signed in the presence of 
Geo. Payne, Jno, Kelley and Thos. Dickenson. 


On the same day, December 6, 1710, Amy, wife of William 
Sims, relinquished dower and the deed was recorded. 


In Order Book No. 5, Richmond County, Virginia, on June 
6, 1711 was the following entry: “Ordered that William 
Simms be paid by the county the sum of 600 pounds of tobacco, 
it being in consideration of his finding good cool spring water 
at courts for one whole year for the life of the justices and 
other persons obliged to attend there.” 


In Richmond County Courthouse is recorded also the fol- 
lowing deed: 


To all Xtian People to whom these presents shall come, I, 
William Sims of Sittenbourn parish in the county of Rich- 
mond in Virginia send greeting: Know yee that I William 
Simes aforesaid in consideration of the love and affection I 
have and bear unto my son-in-law Matthew Beane of the 
parish and county aforesaid and in consideration of ffive shil- 
lings to me in hand paid the receipt whereof I do hereby 
acknowledge to be contented and paid have given, granted” 
etc., to son-in-law Matthew Beane land that was part of a 
patent to Thomas Hobson. It mentions a branch which “ex- 
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tendeth up between and dividing ye lands whereon Barrows 
church now stands from land of me the said Simes.” The deed 
was signed in the presence of William Browne and 
His 
Thomas. “x, Pay 
Mark. 


William Sims evidently died in 1716 as his will was recorded 
on August 1, 1716 in Will Book No. 3, page 279, Richmond 
County, Virginia. The quaint phraseology and spelling of the 
original is shown in the following copy given to the writer 
by Mrs. Emmet Morris, a Sims genealogist of Little Rock, 
Arkansas: 


In the name of God Amen, I, William Sims of Sitten- 
burn Parish in Richmond County, Planter— 

First I will and bequeath to my son Thomas Sims & his 
heirs for ever all my lands and reall estate lying in Rich- 
mond County and in case my said Son Thomas dyes with- 
out heirs it is my will & I accordingly give and bequeath 
ye said Lands to the Churchwardens of the parish of Sit- 
tenburn for ye time being and their successors to be a 
Glebe for ye said Parish to ye use of a minister of ye par- 
ish forever. 


Secondly I give & bequeath to my son Thomas after ye 
payment of my just debts & funeral expenses all my per- 
sonal estate of wt kind or nature so ever. 

Thirdly I appoint and Constitute Capt. Nicholas Smith 
and George White both of ye parish of Sittenburn my 
whole and sole Executors of this my last Will and Test- 
amt. 

Fourthly It is my will yt Capt. Smith take under his care 
& tuition my son Thomas until he come to the age of 20 
years & if ye sd Smith dye yt then my other ‘Executor shall 
do ye same. In witness whereof... this twenty-eighth day 
of Aprill, one thousand seven hundred and sixteen. 

Witnesses: John Bagge, Will Sissons, Edward Hinkley; 
proved in Richmond County Court the First Day of August 
1716. 


The names of Thomas Sims and his wife, Rebecca, appear 
together in the following deed recorded in Deed Book No. 8, 
page 303, Richmond County Courthouse, Warsaw, Virginia: 

This indenture made the thirteenth day of November in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
3k 
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twenty-five and in the year of the reign of our sovereign 
Lord George by the grace of God of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland King Defender of the faith, between Thomas 
Sims of ye parish of Sittenbourn and county of Richmond 
of the one part and Alvin Mothersead of the aforesaid 
parish and county of the other part, witness that the said 
Thomas Sims and Rebecca his wife for and in consideration 
of the sum of ffive shillings of current money of Virginia 
to them in hand paid by ye said Alvin Mothersead .. . 
have leased .. . to said Alvin Mothersead .. . 112 acres of 
land ... in the aforesaid parish and county, being part of 
a patent granted to Thomas Hobson deceased, escheated 
by the guardian of ye aforenamed Thomas Sims bounding 
and abutting as follows: Beginning at a red oak corner 
to the land of Doyle and along the line of William Sims 
deceased purchase, then along the line of Doyle’s south- 
west 76 degrees 20 poles, thence northwest _... degrees 
31 poles to a small marked hickory, a little above the head 
of a spring branch, thence along the run of the said branch 
northwest 60 degrees 44 poles continuing northwest 67 
degrees 68 poles thence northeast on Matthew Bean’s... .” 


On December 1, 1725 Thomas Sims and his wife, Rebecca, 
appeared in court and acknowledged the above deed, which 
was admitted to record. 


In Deed Book No. 8, Richmond County, is also recorded the 
following: 


This indenture made this fourth day of March in the 
seventh year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George, 
etc., and the year of Our Lord 1733, between Thomas Sims 
of the county of Richmond of one part and William Jor- 
dan, etc. Thornas Sims granted 100 acres, which William 
Sims, father of said Thomas, late of the county aforesaid, 
formerly purchased of John Douglas, and devised to his 
son, Thomas, by will bearing date of April 28, 1716... .” 


The aforementioned sale must have been made just prior 
to the removal of Thomas and Rebecca Sims from Richmond 
County to a tract on the Rapidan River, then in Spotsylvania 
County, because in a lease of land by Alexander Spotswood 
to Thomas and Rebecca Sims on October 23, 1734, it was 
stated that Thomas and Rebecca Sims already had been set- 


tled one year on the tract, which was on the south side of 
the river. 
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The name Petty is also spelled Patty in Richmond County, 
Virginia, as in the following entry in Order Book No, 3, 
page 79: 

Thomas Patty and Catherine his wife, one of the daugh- 
ters of John Garten deceased, complaining against Robert 
Post and Anna his wife, administrators of John Hughes, 
executor of John Garten, in a plea that they render unto 
the plaintiffs the sum of seventeen hundred and fifty-two 
pounds of tobacco showing that John Garten late of this 
county, deceased, in his late will and testament dated ye 
17th of June 1698 give and bequeathed unto his wife and 
five children, Richard, John, Mathew, Catherine and Ruth, 
one half of all his estate equally to be divided amongst 
them, which estate being appraised amounted to 17,504 
pounds of tobacco, the one-half of which is 8,752, and 
Richard, one of the children being dead, the said 8,752 
pounds of tobacco being equally divided between the widow 
and four children—equal part amounting to 1,782 fifths 
pounds of tobacco for which the said plaintiffs brought 
suit and demand judgment with costs. 

The close association of the Sims-Simms and Petty-Pettey- 
Patty—Paty families was continued after the migration to the 
Spotswood Tract and later in Orange County. 


Thomas Sims was witness to land leases from Alexander 
Spotswood to Thomas Petty, John Pettey, Thomas Jones, Sr., 
and William Croucher. 


John Pattey, John Grame and William Morton were wit- 
nesses to the lease of Alexander Spotswood to Thomas Sims, 
which was recorded in Deed Book C, Spotsylvania Courthouse. 


The record of the lease is very long and difficult to decipher 
in places because of faded or blurred ink, archaic words and 
spellings and unfamiliar abbreviations, but by careful study 
the gist of the transaction may be obtained. 


Under the terms of the indenture, Alexander Spotswood 
leased to Thomas Sims, planter, 108 acres of land in St. Mark’s . 
parish, Spotsylvania County, part of 40,000 acres granted by 
letters patent to Spotswood and called the Spotswood Tract. 
The lease, which excepted minerals and quarries, was to 
Thomas Sims “and his assigns for and during their natural 
lives of Rebecca, the wife, and Thomas, ye son of Thomas, 
senior, for and during the natural life and lives of the longest 
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liver of them, yielding and paying therefore yearly and every 
year of the first four years of the hereby desired term on the 
25th of December, one ear of Indian corn and every year after 
the expiration of the said four first years 624 pounds weight 
of good sound marketable top tobacco, clear of ground leaves 
and trash according to law,” and delivering “at a convenient 
landing in the county of Spotsylvania.” The first payment 
was due December 25, 1738. 


Thomas Sims and his assigns were also required by the 
terms of the lease to plant within four years 300 fruit trees, 
of which one-third were to be apple trees. The orchard was 
to be fenced in. All buildings and fences were to be kept in 
good repair. Sims was to provide one laboring hand for mak- 
ing the water dam or race of any grist mill which Spotswood, 
his heirs or assigns desired. Spotswood, his heirs or workmen 
were to have the privilege of entering the premises (except 
the houses or orchards) at any time to quarry or mine for 
stone, iron, lead, copper, or other mineral. The lease provided 
that if Rebecca or Thomas, Jr., should die before December 
25, 1775 or before Thomas Sims, Sr., the latter or his assigns 
should have the right to nominate a person or persons to take 
their place. 


Orange County Records 


In 1734 Orange County was formed from the western part 
of Spotsylvania County, and thereafter records of Thomas 
Sims, Sr., and his wife, Rebecca, and her father, Thomas Petty, 
are found in Orange County. The latter’s name is also spelled 
Patty. 
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Two Summers in Pendleton 


By JoHn W. WAYLAND 


In this informal and personal story I endeavor to recall my 
acquaintance with Pendleton County, West Virginia, fifty 
years ago, with the names of persons I learned to know, with 
other individuals and families I heard of, with bits of history 
and a few incidents of more or less interest. By means of the 
map and otherwise, streams, mountains, and other physical 
. features are designated and the locations of the county seat, 

villages, and several churches are indicated. In various con- 
nections subsequent acquaintance and other sources of infor- 
mation have been utilized. Some of the material and social 
changes that half a century have brought about are men- 
tioned. 


The two summers referred to in the caption were those 
of 1895 and 1896. At that time I was living in Bridgewater, 
Rockingham County, Virginia, where I was a student in 
Bridgewater College. Under the patronage and direction of 
the Bridgewater Church of the Brethren, I went to Pendleton 
to teach singing classes and to assist several small country 
churches in their religious life and services. At that time 
there were but few preachers and pastors resident in Pendle- 
ton. Most of the churches outside of Franklin, the county 
seat, had to depend on the occasional and rather infrequent 
visits of preachers from the Shenandoah Valley and other 
outside regions. Funeral sermons were sometimes delivered 
a month or more after a death and burial. I think that the 
Presbyterians and Methodists had the largest memberships 
in the town and county. The Dunkers (German Baptist 
Brethren), now Church of the Brethren, Conservative, and 
the Progressive branch of the same denomination, had each 
a few representatives. The Mormons, I think, had done some 
work and made a few converts in the county. I met there two 
young Mormon missionaries. 
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THE FIRST TWO DAYS 


One June morning in 1895, somewhere between Bridgewater 
and Dayton, by appointment I met Elder Joseph M. Kagey of 
Dayton, who took me in his one-horse buggy to Pendleton 
and introduced me to the congregations on the South Branch 
of the Potomac (“The Branch,” in local usage) below Franklin 
and on Smith Creek a few miles southwest of Franklin. Our 
course enroute followed up Dry River, past Rawley Springs, 
to the foot of Shenandoah Mountain at the mouth of Skid- 
more’s Fork. There the road went up Skidmore’s Fork for a 
short distance and then wound up the mountain to the crossing 
into Pendleton, a mile or so northeast of High Knob. On the 
west side, several miles from the foot of the mountain, we came 
to the village of Brandywine on the South Fork of the South 
Branch. Going down the Fork some four miles to Oak Flat, 
we turned abruptly to the left and soon began the ascent of 
South Fork Mountain. At the summit the road veered round 
still farther to the left, pointing towards Franklin. A mile or so 
from the summit we came to the home of Mr. Granville Hiner 
and his good wife, and as it was then about sundown we 
ventured upon their hospitality for the night. They welcomed 
us and provided amply for our comfort. Mr. Hiner at that 


time was the superintendent of public schools for Pendleton 
County. 


The next morning (Sunday) we drove on to Franklin and 
there turned to the right, going down three miles to the Ham- 
mer Church on the Branch, where Elder Kagey preached at 
eleven o’clock or thereabouts. In the afternoon, as I remember, 
we drove out to Smith Creek, and at night, I think, Elder 
Kagey preached in the small church there. We spent the 
night with one of the families of the neighborhood, and I 
remember distinctly the white frost that decorated the vege- 
tation the next (Monday) morning. 


CURES FOR HOMESICKNESS 


Cousin Joe (Elder J. M. Kagey was a first-cousin to my 
mother, who was Anna Kagey) returned home in a day or two, 
leaving me among my new friends. They became my friends, 
as was soon amply demonstrated; but altogether among 
strangers, I was at first somewhat homesick. In kind, if not 
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in degree, my first few days in Pendleton were like those 
of another young fellow who had been there not long before 
me. It was a time when the buhrstones were being taken 
out of a number of flour mills, to be replaced with rollers— 
to make whiter but less nutritious flour. Clay Byrd, who had 
a mill on the Branch near the Hammer Church, had made a 
contract with some city firm to have rollers installed in his 
mill, and the company sent a young man to do the work. This 
young man came on the railroad to Harrisonburg and thence 
to Pendleton on the mail hack, which came down South Fork 
Mountain one evening as twilight began to settle over the 
landscape. He, too, was away from home—far from home, far 
from the bright lights and the confused noises of the big city 
to which he was accustomed. As he looked down upon the 
little valley, walled in by its towering mountains, his heart 
sank within him and he murmured sadly, “Six weeks in hell!” 


It was not long, however, until the young man had a change 
of heart—it was largely of the heart: he thought he was in 
heaven. The reason? Already the shrewd reader has prob- 
ably guessed it—he had fallen in love with one of the miller’s 
attractive daughters. But his joy was luckless. When his 
time came to leave the little valley, the young lady would not 
go with him. Accordingly, we may assume that his sadness 
in going exceeded the gloom of his coming. 


CHURCHES 


There were five places, especially, where I had singing 
classes and participated more or less in religious services: (1) 
The Hammer Church on the Branch, already mentioned. (2) 
A small church on Smith Creek, several miles southwest of 
Franklin, also spoken of above. (3) A schoolhouse on Friend’s 
Run. Friend’s Run comes down from North Fork Mountain 
and flows into the South Branch a mile or two below Franklin. 
The road towards Circleville led up Friend’s Run and the 
schoolhouse was on this road, perhaps two miles from the junc- 
tion of this road with the one leading from Franklin down 
the Branch past the Hammer Church towards Petersburg and 
Moorefield. (4) A small church on Dry Run. Dry Run is a 
small stream, an affluent of the North Fork of the South 
Branch, draining from Panther Knob and flowing in a north- 
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west course. Panther Knob and Kyle’s Knob, both high peaks, 
are in the general course of the North Fork Mountain Range. 
A reference to the map will make these locations clear. (5) A 
little church on the North Fork, about five miles up the Fork 
from Circleville and near the mouth of Dry Run. It was 
known in 1895 and 1896 as the Sign Board; now, I am in- 
formed, it is called the North Fork Church. 

A good many country churches in those days were provided 
with reed organs to lead and support the singing. At none of 
the five places named above was any kind of musical instru- 
ment, unless possibly at the one on Dry Run. In the religious 
services some members of the congregation would “raise the 
tune” and lead in the singing of the hymns, taking a chance 
on striking a pitch that would bring the notes within the range 
of ordinary voices. If he happened to get started too high or 
too low the outcome was not happy. In my classes I used a 
tuning fork to get the proper pitch—this was still a common 
practice with singing teachers at that time, in the absence of 
an organ or a piano. 

The classes and congregations were rather small at all these 
places, but the people were attentive and took a special inter- 
est in singing. Their voices were not cultivated, but they sang 
with fine spirit if not always with profound understanding. 
Behavior was generally quiet and orderly. There was only one 
occasion during the two summers of my sojourns, so far as I 
now recall, when there was any disturbance. On that occasion 
one or two young men who were intoxicated were somewhat 
boisterous outside the church. So far as my observation went, 
drunkenness was not much in evidence. I do not think there 
was a saloon in Franklin, or any where else in the county. 
There may have been some moonshining, but I did not see 
any indications of it, and I do not remember now that I 
heard of any. There was, I believe, but little drinking of 
whiskey or other similar liquors. I saw only two or three 
men and one half-grown boy who were obviously drunk, and 
they probably had imbibed too much hard cider. I was told 
that when hard cider was consumed in large quantities it pro- 
duced a very noisy and turbulent kind of intoxication. 


At Smith Creek the congregational singing was usually 
led by William Judy, an expert shoemaker, who lived near 
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the church. In his shop he was assisted by one or two of his 
sons. Winton and Emory were two of the older boys. His 
other sons were Ed, Arthur and John. When I knew the fam- 
ily, Mr. Judy had his first wife—he had two others later, and 
was the father of some twenty children. 

William Judy was much interested in singing. In his buggy 
he took me to an all day-singing (a convention, I believe it 
was called) at the Forks of the Waters in Highland County, 
Virginia. This, I think, was in the summer of 1895. One of the 
leaders there that day was George A. Eye, who was a well- 
known and enthusiastic singing master. Another local singer 
was Streit Lough. I think that Professor B. C. Miller of Rock- 
ingham was also in Pendleton occasionally at that time. 


HOMES 

My headquarters on Smith Creek were in the home of 
William Judy and his family. In Franklin I was frequently 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Adam Simmons. Their son, 
Conrad, and young daughters, Estie and Louie, were still at 
home. They had other children: Noah, Carrie, Jim, and Ed- 
ward. On the Branch, I was well taken care of in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John William Byrd. Mr. Byrd was a farmer 
and teacher. He had begun teaching at the age of 19 and con- 
tinued until his untimely death May 15, 1905, at the age of 49, 
with the exception of four years, 1885-1889, when he was 
sheriff of the county. He served many years on the Board of 
Examiners and promoted the first grading system in the 
Pendleton County schools, as well as various other progres- 
sive measures. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byrd had three children: Elsie, an attractive 
and intelligent girl of 17 or 18, and two sons, Don and Ernest, 
who were younger. Elsie is now Mrs. Gordon Boggs of Frank- 
lin, active and well-known in civic and religious circles. She 
has done much valuable work in genealogy and local history. 
To her I am indebted for supplementing my recollections in 
many particulars. 

TRAILS 


In the Dry Run community I was made at home during the 
two summers mostly by Cain Lambert and his family and by 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Moyers. My first trip to Dry Run was 
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made under the direction of Mr. Levi Moyers, who provided 
me with a horse. He rode ahead and I followed. The narrow 
trail led up and over the mountain from Smith Creek. I was 
vividly reminded of the reason why the Indians traveled 
through such regions in single file. Through trees and bushes 
the path was so narrow that riding (or even walking) abreast 
would have been impossible. Our feet and legs were brushed 
on either side by the protruding twigs and leaves as we 
ascended the lower slopes, and as we proceeded the trail be- 
came a crooked, narrow trough worn and washed down a 
foot or more between the rocks. A horse from the open coun- 
try would almost certainly have been crippled in going over 
such a rough path, but the horses we rode made the ascent 
(or descent) without hesitation or seeming difficulty and ap- 
peared no worse for it. Once or twice afterwards I made the 
same rugged crossing on foot, with no damage except to shoe 
leather. At the summit of the range we came out on the bare 
stony top of Kyle’s Knob, an elevation of 4566 feet, affording 
a magnificent view in nearly every direction. In height it is 
exceeded in this region only by Spruce Knob, which, rising 
above the intervening ranges, pierces the skyline a dozen 
miles or more to the northwest—almost north. 


SCENERY 


Every time I crossed the lofty summit of Kyle’s Knob I was 
entranced by the splendid panorama. Some years later I 
climbed to the top of Spruce Knob, from the home of Mr. 
George Waybright who lived at that time not far from the 
summit. It was in July or August, but a fire was kindled in 
the house at night and in the morning, and we slept under 
blankets. In the county are other natural features of striking 
character, some of which I saw only in later years. The most 
celebrated, perhaps, are Seneca Rocks, towering pinnacles, 
at the mouth of Seneca Creek, confluence with the North Fork, 
twelve miles or so northeast from Spruce Knob. Farther 
down the North Fork, below Seneca Rocks, is Champe Rock, 
named for Sergeant John Champe, a Revolutionary hero. A 
short distance to the east the South Branch flows down to- 
wards Petersburg through the deep, narrow canyon known 
as the Smoke Hole. A mile or two below Franklin the Branch 
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has cut a deep, curving gorge against towering rock walls 
just before receiving Friend’s Run. Farther down, not far be- 
low the Hammer Church, a small stream, Peter’s Run, rising 
in Buffalo Hills, comes into the Branch from the west through 
a gash in the mountainside so deep and narrow, and so over- 
shadowed by trees and shrubs, that it has the coolness of a 
cavern in a perpetual twilight even at midday. Just above 
Franklin the road runs alongside the Branch at the foot of 
lofty cliffs, with their story of romance and tragedy. Alonzo 
D. Lough, a native and still a resident of Pendleton, while a 
student at Bridgewater College, wrote out in excellent literary 
style the story of this “Lover’s Leap.” It was published in 
the college magazine, the Philomathean Monthly, date of 
March, 1902. 


In Pendleton County is much fertile land, on the mountains 
and hills as well as in the valleys. On the western slopes of 
the North Fork Mountain Range, below Kyle’s Knob and 
Panther Knob, were some of the finest bluegrass pastures I 
have ever seen, bordered by splendid forests of oak, chestnut, 
spruce, and other trees. Not far away, in the Dry Run region, 
are some of the most beautiful conical hills to be found any- 
where. In admiring them I could not but recall the lines of 
Mrs. Ellen H. King: 


Oh! the West Virginia hills! 
How Majestic and how grand, 
With their summits bathed in glory, 
Like our Prince Immanuel’s land! 


Before going to Pendleton I had learned these verses and 
their continuation, set to the lilting melody composed by H. 
E. Engle. 

HISTORY 


Among Pendleton’s scenic charms are localities enshrined 
in history. When I was there in 1895 and 1896 an old infantry 
trench was still deeply cut across the brow of the hill, half a 
mile northeast of Franklin. The end of this trench came out 
through the bank on the west side of the road leading down to 
the Branch. It was probably dug by the soldiers of Fremont’s 
army in the spring of 1862. The battle of McDowell in High- 
land County was fought on May 8th of that year. Following 
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that battle, Milroy and Schenck fell back to Franklin, there 
joining Fremont. A few years ago I had to look more closely 
to find this old trench, but it was still visible. 


Upper Tract, farther down the Branch, and Fort Seybert, a 
short distance below Oak Flat on the South Fork, recall Indian 
massacres. In 1756, a fort was erected at Upper Tract in the 
long line of defense on Virginia’s frontier, under the orders 
of young Colonel George Washington, who had his headquart- 
ers at Winchester. On April 27, 1758, French and Indians cap- 
tured and burned the fort, killing Captain Dunlap and twenty- 
two others. The next day the same party attacked Fort 
Seybert, which, after three days, surrendered. On the hill 
above the site of the fort, on a spot now enclosed with a low 
stone wall, twenty of the captives were tomahawked. Among 
those taken to the Indian towns was James Dyer, aged 14. 
After two years he escaped and returned to Pendleton, where 
he left numerous descendants. 


On Sunday, August 21, 1938, I attended the reunion of the 
Dyers and related families, held that year at Fort Seybert. 
There I saw among my old friends Miss Lona Dyer Pope of 
Doe Hill and Radford, Mrs. Martha Eagle Pope of Monterey, 
Mrs. Gordon Boggs and the wife of her son, John, of Franklin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo D, Lough of Fort Seybert, Mr. Granville 
Hiner, still an honored resident of Pendleton, and Mrs. Mary 
Lee Keister Talbot of Chicago. The year before (1937), Mrs. 
Talbot had published her scholarly and informing volume, 
The Dyer Settlement and the Fort Seybert Massacre. 


On the way that morning to the reunion, in company with 
Superintendent William H. Keister, Mr. Joseph K. Ruebush, and 
Rev. J. Silor Garrison, all of Harrisonburg, we had stopped 
near Brandywine to speak to Mrs. Talbot’s grandfather, John 
D. Keister, and his wife. Mr. Keister was then 94 years of 
age; his wife was 91. They lived at the home site of Frederick . 
Keister, hunter and pioneer. 


One day in the summer of 1895, not long after I first went 
to Pendleton, somewhere not far from Franklin and the Ham- 
mer Church, in a clearing I came upon a heap of charred logs 
and the remains of a stone chimney. That evening when I 
mentioned this to Mrs. John W. Byrd she told me that those 
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logs and stones were the remains of her father’s house. Her 
father, Ambrose Meadows, a blacksmith and a licensed minis- 
ter of the United Brethren in Christ, was charged by some one 
with having cut a telegraph line constructed by the Federals. 
On the day after the battle of McDowell a detail of soldiers 
came to his house, led him out a short distance and shot him, 
notwithstanding his protestations of innocence. The house was 
then set on fire, with Mrs. Meadows in bed. Her son, Ambrose, 
was only eight days old. She and her infant were carried out 
and left to chance. Her twin daughters, Phoebe (Mrs. John 
W. Byrd) and Mary (Mrs. David Colaw of Crabbottom, High- 
land County, Virginia), were aged two and a half years.’ 


VENERABLE GENTLEMEN 


One of the venerable residents of the Dry Run community 
was Allen Nelson, familiarly known as “Uncle Allen.” In 
1896 he loaned me his fine grey saddle mare to make a trip 
down to Peru in Hardy County. Two of his sons who lived 
near him were Amos and Philip; the others had moved away. 
Another resident on Dry Run was a Mr. Hinkle, who had been 
shot in the ankle while a Confederate soldier. He told me that 
the sensation when the musket ball struck him was much as 
if his ankle had been laid on a blacksmith’s anvil and struck 
with a sledge hammer. 


The first Hinkle in Pendleton County was, I believe, John 
Justus, who settled in 1760 in Germany Valley, between River- 
ton and the mouth of Seneca, where he built Hinkle’s Fort. 
In 1935 the family, including the Henkels of New Market, 
Shenandoah County, Virginia, erected a monument at the site 
of Fort Hinkle. This was unveiled and dedicated at a family 
reunion held there on September 29, 1936. The monument is 
a monolith cut in the shape of an Indian stone arrowhead. I 


am following the different spellings of the family name, Henkel 
Hinkle, etc. 


In the vicinity of Smith Creek was the residence of Captain 
James L. Mauzy. He, I was told, when a member of the state 
legislature about 1872 became homesick and was heard to ex- 
press the fervent wish that he were back home, “at the lower 


} More details of this t 
ehigtter antes Gerdes ae given in the appended letter by Mrs. Byrd's 
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end of his little meadow.” Captain Mauzy was twice married 
and reared two large families. His children that I remember 
were Nan, who married Charles Vandevander, and Okey Ji 
who married Rena, the oldest daughter of William Judy. Okey 
Mauzy was sheriff of Pendleton from 1905 to 1909; his brother, 
Mike, had held the same office from 1897 to 1901. 


One evening in 1895 I went to Captain Mauzy’s, expecting 
to spend the night. Soon after my arrival Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Simmons came in. They lived in a brick house on the Branch, 
ten miles above Franklin, in which Stonewall Jackson had 
been entertained over night in May, 1862, when he was fol- 
lowing Milroy and Schenck from the McDowell battlefield. 
When I perceived that Mr. and Mrs. Simmons also planned 
to remain overnight, I was apprehensive that the Mauzys 
might be overtaxed to provide sleeping quarters for us all 
and thought seriously of going elsewhere. The old log house 
did not appear to be very spacious. But I remained, and when 
I was put to bed my apprehensions were thoroughly dispelled. 
In the same room were two other beds, piled high with feather 
ticks, blankets, and quilts, and unoccupied. 

Not all of the houses in Pendleton at that time were so spa- 
cious and well provided with comforts as Captain Mauzy’s. 
On the bottom farms along the streams most of the houses 
were of good size, but farther back in the mountains many 
were small log cabins of primitive structure, a few with no 
floors except the tightly packed earth. Nearly all, however, 
had stone chimneys of excellent workmanship, the blocks of 
a brownish yellow sandstone nicely shaped and fitted together. 
I was told that this sandstone, when first removed from the 
quarry, could be cut with an axe. But whatever was lacking 
in material space or equipment was amply made up in hos- 
pitality. I was never refused entertainment, however small 
the house or meager the supplies. A stranger came but seldom 
and was eagerly welcomed. At the table the fare was some- | 
times coarse and not very plentiful, but it was shared without 
stint. Buckwheat cakes were often provided, with maple syrup, 
along with other eatables. Nearly all the sweetening was done 
with homemade maple sugar. These statements apply espe- 
cially to the poorer mountain homes. In Franklin and at the 
better country homes conditions were much as one would ex- 
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pect to find them anywhere; but even on the larger and better 
farms not much grain beyond local needs was produced. The 
nearest railroad was at Harrisonburg, forty-odd miles away 
across several high mountains. Petersburg and Moorefield were 
somewhat nearer and more easily accessible, but without rail- 
road facilities at that time. 

One of my good friends on the Branch below Franklin, 
near the Hammer Church, was “Uncle Jacob” Hammer, a sub- 
stantial farmer and raiser of livestock. His sister, Mary Ann, 
was the widow of James W. Byrd and the mother of John 
William Byrd, mentioned above, and of Adelaide Byrd, the 
wife of George W. Davis, who in 1901-1905 was county sheriff. 
Another daughter of Mary Ann Hammer Byrd was Mary 
Catherine, who married Morgan G. Trumbo and lived at 
Brandywine. Uncle Jacob Hammer’s four sons were Isaac D., 
Jacob C. (“Bud”), Lee, and Clay. Bud Hammer, whom I knew 
very well, lived near the Hammer Church. His daughter, Lin- 
nie, died in 1933; his son, Jay, and family now live in Win- 
chester. I knew also Lee Hammer very well. In 1895 and 1896 
he lived in Bridgewater. In later years he was a resident of 
Washington City, where he died in 1937. 


Another good friend of mine on the Branch was George W. 
Hammer, a nephew of Uncle Jacob. I have a photograph of 
George W. Hammer (“Uncle Fatty”), made August 12, 1926, 
with two other Confederate veterans, Isaac D. Hammer and 
Benjamin S. Hammer. They were members of the 62d Regi- 
ment, Virginia Infantry, which rendered conspicuous service 
in the battle of New Market, March 15, 1864. Another member 
of this regiment, Philander Bowers, I saw in Pendleton in 
1895 and 1896. George W. Hammer had two stalwart sons, 
Lloyd and Ira. He died September 9, 1940, in his 97th year. 
His great-grandmother, Margaret Harper, lived to the same 
advanced age. Uncle Fatty was stout, though not corpulent, 
when I knew him, and evidently had been so when a young 
man. One time, I was told, when the Billy Yanks had the 
Johnny Rebs on the run, he, because of his avoirdupois was 
too much for his wind, was captured, while his comrades 
escaped. Made a prisoner on March 2, 1862, he was incarcer- 
ated for some time in Camp Chase on Johnson’s Island, but 
even so he participated in thirty-five battles. 
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DOCTORS, LAWYERS, TEACHERS 

In Franklin I met, among others, Amby Martin, who pub- 
lished the South Branch Review, a weekly newspaper. The 
doctors in Franklin at that time were Fred Moomau, Isaac C. 
Johnson, and Samuel B. Johnson. The last was then a young 
man. He is still living. Ben H. Hiner, then a young lawyer 
of twenty-seven or thereabouts, later prominent in state poli- 
tics and a member of the state senate, I saw occasionally.” A 
celebrated schoolmaster in Franklin was Professor James 
Johnson, efficient, though blind. Mr. John W. Byrd told me 
that Professor Johnson, by means of a special device, could 
draw and demonstrate geometrical figures accurately. I heard 
some one in Franklin relate, with some amusement, that the 
professor declared that his wife was the handsomest woman 
he had ever seen. He had been blind from birth. His brother, 
Howard, blind from childhood, taught in a state school at 
Romney. 

For thirty-three years Professor James Johnson lived in 
Franklin in a house that had been built in Indian times, suit- 
able for defense. The hewn logs, still well preserved, are two 
feet wide. For a number of years it has been the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Boggs and their family. 

Two other residents of Franklin in 1895 and 1896 were the 
brothers, Hon. J. Ed and Isaac 5S. Pennybacker (the latter a 
teacher), sons of United States Senator Isaac Samuels Penny- 
backer of Shenandoah and Rockingham. Their mother was 
Sarah A. Dyer of Pendleton, a daughter of Zebulon, who was 
a grandson of James who escaped from the Indians. Present 
at the Dyer reunion at Fort Seybert in 1938 was Miss Kate 
Pennybacker of Linville Creek, Rockingham’ County, daughter 
of John Dyer Pennybacker, another son of the Senator. 

A young man, I think of the Dry Run neighborhood, whom 
I saw occasionally, was H. M. (Mayberry) Calhoun. He later 
was a teacher and a prominent lawyer, much interested in local 
history. In 1925, Governor Gore appointed him one of the 
charter members of the West Virginia Historical Society to 
represent Pendleton County. About two years after the fire 
of April 17, 1924, which destroyed much of the town of Frank- 


2In the letter by Mrs. Boggs, already referred to, are additional particulars 
concerning Mr. Hiner. 
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lin, Mr. Calhoun built a stone law office in the walls of which 
he planned to have a stone from every county of West Vir- 
ginia. The plan was not wholly successful, but most of the 
counties are represented in this way. 


FAMILY NAMES 


For the benefit of historians and genealogists I have made it 
a point to name a number of persons, with some of their family 
connections, who were resident in Pendleton in 1895 and 1896. 
Besides the family names already presented, I recall the fol- 
lowing: Bennett, Boggs, Conrad, Dahmer, Dice, Harold, 
Hedrick, Helmick, Lantz, McClung, McClure, McCoy, Mul- 
lenax, Rexrode, Skidmore, Sponaugle, Warner, and Wilfong. 
The Hammers were numerous on the Branch below Franklin, 
the Lamberts on Dry Run; the Judys, Moyerses, and Simonses 
were widely distributed. Jesse H. Simmons was sheriff of 
Pendleton when I was there. John Simmons had two young 
daughters, Ollie and Effie. 


HIGH LAND 


In Pendleton, especially on Dry Run, is some of the steepest 
farming land I know of anywhere. Some of the cultivated 
fields I saw certainly sloped up at an angle of more than 45 
degrees. I think that one or two of them were 50 or 55 degrees 
from the horizontal; and yet the soil was of such a nature 
that there was very little erosion. One day as I was going up 
the road along Friend’s Run, I heard at intervals a sound as if 
a stone was being thrown against some wooden object. I 
could hardly believe that I was the intended target. Peering 
through the bordering trees and bushes, I saw a man plowing 
corn on a hillside. Every now and then when a stone was 
loosened by the plow, it would hurtle down the slope and 
bang against the board fence at the lower side of the field. 
And this field was not by any means as steep as some of those 
on Dry Run. On the letter it was not safe for cattle or horses 
to be out when the ground was hard frozen—they were in 
danger of sliding down to their injury. 

One farmer told me that when he shucked a shock of corn 
at or near the top of one of his fields he would put the ears 
into a strong bag, tie it shut securely, start it rolling, and then 
go down and pick it up at the foot of the hill. A man in plow- 
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ing corn in such a field always had to walk in the row below 
the one in which the horse drew the plow, so as to be able to 
hold the plow at a right angle with the ground. But the soil 
was nearly everywhere remarkably fertile, producing good 
crops and rich pastures. Potatoes and other vegetables grew 
luxuriantly. The finest cabbages I ever saw growing were in 
a garden on the North Fork. 


CHANGES, MATERIAL AND SOCIAL 


Fifty years, with telephones, daily newspapers, moving pic- 
tures, and radios, have brought many changes to Pendleton 
as well as to other parts of the country, and have given the 
people a more cosmopolitan outlook. Good roads and auto- 
mobiles have brought isolated and provincial regions into much 
easier and less time-consuming communication with urban 
centers. The narrow dirt and gravel roads have been straight- 
ened and widened into splendid highways, and bridges now 
span the streams at many places where in former years fording 
depended on the absence of ice and flood. The road up the east 
side of Shenandoah Mountain no longer follows Skidmore’s 
Fork part of the way—it takes a course up the ridge somewhat 
farther northeast, but crosses the summit a short distance above 
the old crossing, nearer to High Knob. From Franklin the main 
road to Smith Creek used to start up the steep hill just south- 
west of town; now it goes up the Branch in Highway 220 to 
the mouth of Smith Creek, and thence follows up the course 
of the creek. The road up Friend’s Run formerly continued in 
a rather direct course across North Fork Mountain to Circle- 
ville. This road probably is still used, but a new crossing of 
North Fork Mountain has been developed farther down, 
through Judy’s Gap. 


In 1895 and 1896 the schoolhouse in Franklin, a compar- 
atively small building, stood on Main Street, which is now a 
section of Highway 220 in the state system. Since then a new | 
and larger school building was erected on the hill, farther 
southwest, near an old cemetery. This building, finished in 
1912, is now much outgrown, even for the grades. In 1930 a 
splendid high school building was completed northeast of 
town on the road to Harrisonburg. Of course, the destructive 
fire of April 17, 1924, necessitated the erection of a number of 
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new structures of various kinds. On the Branch, Clay Byrd’s 
Mill, near the Hammer Church, and scene of the young city 
man’s disappointed romance of 1895, burned in 1931, and on 
the site is now a large lumber establishment. 


ON THE EDGE OF ADVENTURE 


My financial income from singing classes, etc., was not large. 
I was paid mainly in silver, and I remember that walking 
around with eight or ten silver dollars in my pocket gave me 
a feeling of weight if not of wealth. My expenses were low— 
nobody charged me for meals or lodging, and my washing and 
ironing were expertly taken care cf by one of the good women 
on the Branch. I did a great deal of walking. I still have a 
vivid recollection of one hot day when I walked from Franklin 
on the Branch up Friend’s Run, across North Fork Mountain 
to Circleville, and thence up the Fork to the Sign Board, a 
distance altogether of fifteen miles or more. Oddly enough, in 
all my goings and comings through fields and woods and over 
the mountains I never saw a snake or a wild animal. The only 
ones I saw, so far as I now recall, were in captivity. Don and 
Ernest Byrd had two young groundhogs which they had 
caught when small. When I saw them they were about half- 
grown, and roly-poly. Bud Hammer had a pet deer. 


George W. Hammer (“Fatty”) had two large rattlesnakes 
which he kept in wooden boxes, with slats nailed over the tops. 
Occasionally he would let them out on the grassy lawn for a 
little exercise and then would lift them gently with a four- 
prong fork and return them to their free-of-rent domiciles. Rat- 
tlesnakes are slow movers, and ring a bell to warn the unwary. 
I found that Pendletonians dreaded the copperheads much 
more than the rattlers. The copperheads gave no warning 
sound and moved very quickly. One evening as I was walking 
to church with a young lady, a young man who came a short 
distance behind us killed a copperhead that was lying beside 
the path. I, perhaps, might have seen it if I had been alone, 


but as it was, my attention was directed five and a half feet 
above the ground, 


John S. Moyers told me that he killed a large rattlesnake on 
Panther Knob one day when he was gathering huckleberries. 
Just a few days earlier he and I had been at the same spot and 
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had seen no panther or reptile, but we had been caught in a 
violent storm of rain. We had sheltered ourselves under a 
couple of big hemlocks as best we could, but both of us got 
wet on one side. And then the temperature dropped rapidly 
and we would really have suffered from cold if Mr. Moyers had 
not been a smoker. He had matches that he carried in a box 
or a bottle, and we were able to find enough dry bark under a 
big log to start a fire. Without this timely blaze we would 
have been very uncomfortable. 


These incidents make up my “adventures,” with one excep- 
tion. Part of my homeward trip at the end of the first summer 
is properly included in this category. I got on the mail hack in 
Franklin about daylight. The crossing of South Fork Moun- 
tain did not impress itself upon my memory. I do recall that 
we paused a short time at Brandywine. Then, after a few miles, 
we began the long, slow, winding ascent of Shenandoah Moun- 
tain. Up and around one curve after another the horses crept 
at a snail’s pace. They seemed to be half asleep, and so did 
the driver. But as we crossed the summit and started down 
the eastern slope, there was a sudden transformation. The 
driver straightened up, waved his whip, and the horses 
sprang into life. Down the steep, winding narrow track we 
rattled, pell-mell. It was about all I could do to remain in the 
vehicle, clutching tightly to the back and side of the seat. I 
had to wonder where we would land if a wheel broke or came 
off. Rounding the curves the outside wheels were only a foot 
or two from the edge of steep declines, hundreds of feet down. 
The road was too narrow for teams to pass, except at'intervals 
of a hundred yards or so, where a wider space was provided. 
But no wheel broke or came off, and in due time we came to 
the foot of the mountain. It was then noon, and at a make- 
shift relay station on Skidmore’s Fork we ate lunch and 
changed teams. About five o’clock in the evening we reached 


Harrisonburg. 
MRS. BOGGS’ LETTER 


Already I have made acknowledgment to Mrs. Gordon 
Boggs of Franklin, who has given me assistance in many con- 
nections in the preparation of this narrative, and I append 
excerpts from one of her letters in which she relates particu- 
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lars concerning her grandfather and grandmother Meadows, 
Hon. Ben H. Hiner, and others. 


Franklin, W. Va., June 17, 1947. 


Ambrose Meadows, son of John and Mary (Harness) 
Meadows of Elkton, Virginia, was one of eleven children, 
and feeling that with four brothers on the farm his services 
were no longer needed, decided to cross the mountain “to 
seek his fortune.” He came to Franklin and hired to Henry 
Halterman, a well-to-do blacksmith, who taught him the 
trade. 


On some occasion Mr. Halterman wished to send a mes- 
sage to George Hammer, a farmer living four miles down 
the river. Meadows was sent to deliver the message and 
when he arrived was met at the door by the young daugh- 
ter, Catherine, who invited him in, then went to summon 
her father. This was the beginning of a love affair that 
culminated in a marriage December 16, 1858. The couple 
first lived in Franklin where he [Meadows] soon built a 
shop and went into business for himself. The twins were 
born here October 28, 1859. They sometime later moved 


to Trout Run, two miles farther north, to a better location 
for a smithy. 


Conditions changed rapidly. The Federal army was soon 
encamped at Franklin, and the Confederates four miles 
south where there was some fighting at an old house. 
Fattie Hammer told how the Federals shot the logs full of 
holes with a small cannon called a Parrot gun. The family 
moved out only an hour before. A battle was expected any 
time at Franklin and conditions were very tense. Both 
parties had scouts on the mountain. The Confederate scouts 
were on their own soil and did many daring things. They 
cut the telegraph wires that led from Franklin to the out- 
side world. One of them paid me a visit in his old age and 
told me about their maneuvers. He said that they cut 
the wires and stretched them across the road, low enough 
to pull a man off his horse; then they hid in the brush and 
waited. When messages could not be sent by telegraph 
cavalrymen were sent in haste to investigate, and as they 
were riding fast and it was dark many of them were 
swept off their horses when they struck the wire, and being 
profane they filled the air with curses and swore that they 
would burn every house along the South Branch. 


The next day some soldiers were sent out, and the story 


is a long one of how they killed Meadows and also a man 
on the South Fork. 
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After the murders they went to the Meadows home and 
told his wife that if she did not tell them who cut their 
wires they would burn her alive. They set the house on 
fire with her in bed with a young baby. She tried to get up 
and fainted. She then was carried out into the yard and 
placed on the ground on a mattress of straw. All of her 
covers were thrown into the flames except two quilts, 
which for years showed the marks of the fire. This was 
early in May, and the nights were cold. The little girls, 
two and a half years old, cried from cold and hunger, 
and the mother thought they all must perish. 


A very young girl who had been staying with her came 
to her assistance, and Mrs. Meadows sent her across the 
mountain to carry a message to her parents. The child 
several times saw soldiers in the road ahead of her and 
had to hide in the thick woods until they passed. After 
much delay she reached the South Branch with her mes- 
sage and the mother and her son Benjamin, then too young 
to be with his three brothers in the Confederate army, 
soon prepared to go to the rescue. A near neighbor rode 
along horseback, prepared to carry home the infant. On 
the way Mrs. Hammer and her son were stopped and their 
horses taken. After much trouble other horses were secured 
and the mother finally reached the destitute family, gave 
them food, and took them home. 


Mrs. Meadows and her children lived at her parental 
home until May 25, 1871, when she married a bachelor by 
the name of Andrew Colaw, who took her and her three 
children to his home in Crabbottom. He was left a wid- 
ower August 19, 1876, when Catherine passed away at the 
age of 3714 years, leaving him two daughters aged two 
and four years. Her twin daughters, then about seventeen, 
did the work in the home and mothered the little girls. 
Later Mary married David E. Colaw, a nephew of her 
stepfather, and spent her entire life in Crabbottom. 
Phoebe married John W. Byrd and returned to the South 
Branch. 


When teaching school in the Buffalo Hills I boarded with 
Jane Ruddle, the old lady who had been such a good 
neighbor and carried the Meadows baby home. She told 
me much about the hardships of the women during the war. 
And I corresponded with Samuel Johnston of Gibson City, 
Ill., who was with the soldiers that killed my grandfather. 
He wrote me that it was a cruel murder, and that they 
learned after it was too late that they had killed an inno- 
cent man. Great-Uncle Ben went with me in his last years 
to show me where he found the body, and told me how he 
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took it to the South Branch for burial. I am glad that I 
could get first-hand information before people of that age 
passed away... . 


Ben Hiner died January 30, 1932, at the age of 64. After 
teaching a few years he decided to study law and went 
to the office of Atty. D. G. McClung to talk it over and 
borrow some books. As it would happen, Mr. McClung’s 
only daughter came into the office while he was there, and 
she decided then, as she often said, that she would marry 
him! He completed his work at the University of Virginia, 
and they had a beautiful church wedding August 14, 1894. 


Ten years later, when we came to live in Franklin, they 
were our nearest neighbors, and for twenty-seven years 
were most congenial about everything except politics. 
Both times that Mr. Boggs was elected Clerk of Courts, 
Mr. Hiner fought him hard, but always as soon as the 
“smoke cleared” he was the same good neighbor. Mrs. 
Hiner, my life-long friend, is now a helpless invalid and 
their only son, Atty. Ralph Hiner, died four months ago. 
He leaves one child, Ben Hiner III. ... 


Grenville Hiner, with whom you spent your first night 
in Pendleton, passed to his reward December 19, 1939, at 
the age of 84 years, and Laura, his wife, preceded him 
several years. 


Fort Belleville, A Forgotten 


Frontier Post 


By Roy Birp Cook * 


Belleville, the second oldest town in Wood County, West 
Virginia, sixteen miles from Parkersburg, is deeply steeped 
in the history of the Ohio Valley. Indeed, in the history of the 
Virginia frontier it may be said to have controlled the region 
from Point Pleasant to Clarksburg, and the cities of Parkers- 
burg and Marietta. Men with illustrious names were among 
the early travelers along the great water highway on the 
frontier. Near here, at the mouth of Lees Creek, in 1770, 
Washington met his ancient Indian enemy, Chief Kiashuta. At 
Fort Gower, at the mouth of Hocking River, Dunmore had 
paused in the Point Pleasant campaign, while his men executed 
a famous document sometimes called the Fort Gower Declar- 
ation of Independence. 


Today the little town, reached by good roads and the Ohio 
Valley branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, serves a 
gentle farming community. It is little concerned with the bee- 
hive of industry, with the erection of a giant chemical plant a 
few miles away at Washington Bottom, on land once owned by 
the Father of our Country. Nearby is Mustapha Island and, 
nine miles north, at Walkers Crossing, is the famous Devils 
Hole Cave. Here anyone interested can roll his car onto an 
interstate ferryboat, bearing the unusual name of “Tonkawha” 
(origin unknown), and perhaps pause there on the deck for 
reflection on the past. The only interruptions will likely be 
the sound of the engine as the boat moves out in midstream 
headed for the Ohio shore; or a sound from the landing perhaps 
will draw his attention to a boy, who, with the assistance of a 
dog, is engaged in investigating a real West Virginia mussel— 
source of a pearl button or better still a baroque pearl. The 
town of Reedsville is soon reached. No sound of the pioneer 
in distress, or the “war whoop” of an Indian assails the ear. 
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A few hundred feet away stands Lock 20, one of a number 
erected by the United States Government in recent years, a 
triumph to the skill of modern engineers. On the West Vir- 
ginia shore stands the fine lock buildings with broad grassy 
lawns. The shore is very much as it always was, except there 
has been some cutting by the river, and some little changes 
made by the building of the dam. But evidence of old Fort 
Belleville and its location has come down to recent years. 
Located on property that goes back to Selden Humphrey 
(1812-1876), it is now on property owned by E. J. Humphrey, 
and joins the noted Humphrey Fruit Farm of E. S. Humphrey. 
The largest well, one of the two located in the fort, was filled 
up in part, for safety reasons, about 1896. Excavations, made 
in 1912, for the new lock and dam, reached back into the river 
bank. “Old man river” in the 1913 flood cut away still more, 
right into an old stone walled cellar. Broken pottery and a pair 
of deer antlers were found in the earth inside, all of which 
had been farmed over for years without being known. This 
was the location of Fort Belleville, and part of it is today in 
the lawn of the powerhouse of the dam. 


Turning back now to the beginning of Fort Belleville, one is 
confronted with scattered frontier settlements in all Virginia. 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Clarksburg were isolated posts 
guarded by hardy settlers, or scattered Virginia Rangers. Most 
of the region in 1785 was in old Harrison County, or the great 
County of Greenbrier reaching out to the Ohio River. Fort 
Randolph, following Fort Blair, began to exercise some power 
at present Point Pleasant. Along the Kanawha only the posts 
above the mouth of Elk River were in existence. Fort Lee, 
now Charleston, was to follow in 1788, and Fort Harmar was to 
give rise to Marietta in the same year. 


Joseph Wood, land agent and soldier, aged 26, arrived in 
Pittsburgh in 1785. He had left New Jersey on July 4 of that 
year, and crossed the mountains to meet some men assembling 
to survey the public lands west of the Ohio. In the little town 
of Pittsburgh, Wood met Captain William Tilton, M. Gibbs 
and J. M. Gibbs, merchants of Philadelphia. These men, who 
had acquired a tract of land embracing some 300,000 acres, 
located in and around present Belleville. What connection, if 
any, Joseph Wood may have had with one Robert Wood is not 
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known. But the latter, as an assignee of Andrew Scott, took 
up in the old County of Monongalia “400 acres on Lees Creek” 
adjoining a survey made for “his excellency George Washing- 
ton.” On or near this land, on the upper point at the mouth 
of Lees Creek, was erected Flinns Station, destined to figure 
much in local history. 


Tilton and Gibbs arranged with Wood to look after the down 
river land, and agreed to set aside 200 acre tracts to encourage 
local settlement. Wood made ready for the journey down the 
Ohio to secure settlers. He left Pittsburgh, November 8, 1785, 
with a crew of ten men; some of whom were Scotch immi- 
grants, and the others, natives hired to work for one year on 
the project. A stop was made at Fort Harmar (Marietta). The 
party had considerable trouble with floating ice in the river. 
At Fort Harmar they found a company of troops commanded 
by Major John Doughty, and no doubt here was considerable 
discussion of the dangers of the undertakings, so far removed, 
in that day, from the posts at Marietta and present Belpre, 
Ohio. 


The company arrived at the site of Belleville on December 
16, 1785, little knowing the troubles in store for it. A clearing 
was made on the Virginia shore, and a strong, two story log 
building, forty feet in length and twenty in width, was erected. 
A porch one story high ran along the river side. On the second 
floor loop holes were cut in the logs for use of the garrison 
which moved in, January 1786. 


A few months of peace passed, a few more settlers who had 
been detained by the will of the river arrived, then came days 
of Indian trouble. With the central fort building as a nucleus, 
four blockhouses were built. These were connected by logs 
set on end, about ten feet high, the whole embracing an area 
about three hundred feet long and one hundred feet in width. 
Some smaller log houses were erected inside the stockade. A 
gateway in the front led down to the river, passing by some 
two or three smaller log structures. This then, became Fort 
Belleville, and was so known throughout the Indian Wars. 


The nearest neighbors to this little post were at Flinns Sta- 
tion, about a mile away. Here lived John Flinn, his two sons, 
Thomas and James, and their families; William, Jacob and 
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John Parchment; and John Barnette and his family, settlers 
from Pennsylvania. Game was plentiful, turkeys were in 
abundance, and soon over two hundred acres of land were 
under cultivation. The future looked bright, but tragedy was 
in the air. 


In 1787, Joe and Joshua Dewey, together with Stephen Sher- 
rod and his wife, arrived from the ill-fated Wyoming commun- 
ity in Pennsylvania. In April 1789, came Malcolm Coleman,* 
his son, John Coleman, and families, all from near Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. From near Wheeling came Peter and Andrew 
Anderson, James Pewtherer, William Ingles, David Jamerson, 
Andrew McCash, the McDonalds, Frank Andrews, Thomas Gil- 
dreth—all names still to be found in the community. A splen- 
did beginning for two short years. 


But the fall of 1790 brought the first tragedy. Jacob Parch- 
ment was killed on the South Branch of Lees Creek. John 
Coleman, nearby, escaped to the fort. The news of the Indian 
attack reached other posts, even the little town of Clarksburg. 
Here the records of the County Court of Harrison, dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1790, show that an effort was made to get some 
kind of road to Belleville. It was ordered that a road be 
“viewed” from the “State Road” by way of Beal’s Station on 
the little “Keneway” to the county line of Harrison and 
Kanawha, which of course at that time was near Belleville. 
Various people, the order recites, had affirmed that “many of 
the travelers to ‘Caintucky,’ leave their canoes at ‘BELVEAL’ 
and come across the land to Clarksburg and are often be- 
wildered in the woods or obliged to hire a pilot to bring them 
through.” Such were the dangers in 1790, where now in a 


motor car one goes up and down the land in a few hours of 
easy travel! 


The seventh day of April 1791, tragedy again invaded the 
community. James Kelly had left the fort to work in the fields. 
He had two little sons, Joseph and St. Clair, the latter named 
for the then governor of the Northwest Territory. The family 
and some others were near the fort gate, when suddenly a 
party of Shawnees appeared, killed Mr. Kelly, attacked a 
family named Sherrod, and captured little Joseph, age seven, 
who was working in a patch of flax. 
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The subsequent history of Joseph is of more than passing 
interest. His captors carried him away through the head of 
Shade River regions, to the Indian village near the junction 
of St. Marys and Little St. Joseph Rivers in present Indiana. 
Here he was well treated by an Indian named Mishalena. On 
August 20, 1794, General Anthony Wayne won a victory over 
the Indians. Colonel R. J. Meigh of Marietta, knowing of the 
affairs at Belleville, located the boy captive. Young Kelly 
came back to Marietta in March 1796, having been absent five 
years, and lived to be a widely known resident of that region. 


During the summer of 1791, John Coleman was attacked by 
Indians but escaped. This, the Kelly affair at Belleville, and 
other like situations led John P. Duvall, in charge of the 
Rangers in Harrison County, to appeal to Governor Henry Lee 
on December 20, 1791 to have arms repaired and to send ten 
more men to the Little Kanawha region posts. The defeat of 
General Arthur St. Clair, who had marched from Fort Wash- 
ington (Cincinnati) against the Indians and had been defeated 
in November of that year, caused much alarm along the Vir- 
ginia border. 


In the meantime, in May 1788, Fort Lee had been erected at 
the mouth of Elk River, on the Kanawha—the site of the 
future capital of West Virginia. Here in October, 1789, was 
organized the County of “Kenhawa.” Fort Belleville, while 
still partially in contact with Harrison County, came also 
into the sphere of operations of Kanawha County. Colonel 
George Clendenin, formerly of near Lewisburg, was in charge 
of the Virginia Rangers, assigned to the new county. Daniel 
Boone, noted citizen of the border, was a member of this mili- 
tary group and had reason to visit Fort Belleville and also to 
note it in his later reports. 


Boone had appeared before the County Court of Kanawha 
on April 14, 1791 and presented a commission as lieutenant 
colonel for the county. In the meantime, he had been elected, 
with George Clendenin, asa member of the Virginia Assembly. 
Early in October the two men set out for Richmond. The 
session opened on October 17, 1791, and they remained until 
after the close of the Assembly on December 20. On December 
12, the Executive Council ordered that Hugh Caperton, the 
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delegate from Greenbrier County, be authorized to organize 
a company of twenty-six men for ranger service in the Kanawha 
region. The two Kanawha delegates did not seem to look 
with favor on this action which had a bearing on the new 
county which they represented. 


The Kanawha men were called on for recommendations 
for defense and on December 12, Boone handed in the follow- 
ing memorandum: 


For Kanawha County 68 privates; Lenerd Cuper Capt 
at Pint Plesent 17 men Joell Dane, Insine at Belleville 17 
men, John Young, Scout at Elke 17 men, John Morris 
Juner, Insine at the Bote yard 17 men. Two spyes or 
Scutes will be nesery at the pint to sarch the Banks 
of the River at Crosing places. More will be wanting 
if the could be alloude. Those Spyes must be compousde 
of the inhabitancs who Well know the woods and waters. 
From the pint to Belleville, 60 miles, no inhabitence; 
also from the pint to Elke no inhabitance, from Elke to the 
Bote yards 20 miles all inhabited. This is from your 
most Obedient, 


D. Boone 


The “pint” was Point Pleasant. The “Bote yards” were at 
Kellys Creek, present Cedar Grove. Such was Boone’s re- 
port. It is clear, however, that he did not get along well with 
the commanders at Fort Lee and Point Pleasant. Indeed, Col- 
onel Thomas Lewis often complained of the way Boone handled 
affairs. 


The Richmond authorities decided to send ammunition to 
the border defenders on the Monongahela and the Great Ka- 
nawha regions. Boone then wrote the Governor as follows: 


Monday 13 Dec. 1791 


Sir As sum person Must Carry out the Armanstion (am- 
munition) to Red Stone (Brownsville, Pennsylvania) if 
your Eclency should have thought be a proper person I 
would undertake it on conditions I have the ‘apintment 
to vitel the company at Kanhowway so I could take Down 


the flore as I paste that place. I am your Exclenceys 
most obedent servant. 


Danl Boone 
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Five days later the contract was awarded to Boone. On 
December 22, he gave a receipt to officials at “Point of 
Rocks” for supplies for Moorefield regions, Morgantown, the 
mouth of Buffalo, in Ohio County, and in Harrison County. 
His handling of the supplies and a contract to supply food did 
not meet with satisfaction on the border. 


The situation at Belleville more than once came to the atten- 
tion of the men at Fort Lee, who themselves were often in a 
position of danger. In the worst kind of winter weather Joshua 
Dewey and John Coleman came to Fort Lee and appealed 
for help. In May 1792, William Lowther was commissioned 
captain of Rangers in Harrison County and made some effort 
to give increased protection. Colonel Ben Wilson, in general 
charge along the Monongahela, even appealed to President 
Washington, on February 29, 1792, asking for military support. 
He affirmed that at that date there were only two rangers at 
the mouth of the Little Kanawha, at Neals Station (Parkers- 
burg). 


In May 1792, Mr. Sherrod and his wife had left the fort to 
take care of some stock. A band of Indians captured him, but 
the screams of his wife whom they were attempting to scalp 
attracted the attention of Peter Anderson and Joel Dewey 
who saved her life. Sherrod, after being taken across the 
river at Mustapha Island, escaped and made his way back 
to the fort. In the meantime young Joshua Dewey had made 
a trip in a canoe to Marietta, 30 miles away, and brought 
back Dr. Japez True, a widely known physician of that day, 
who rendered medical assistance. At the same time one Moses 
Hewitt was taken prisoner near Neals Station. Soon thereafter 
a band of Shawnees crossed the river just above the fort and 
made its way into the settlements around present Weston 
and Clarksburg. The tradition is that the celebrated Tecum- 
seh headed this expedition; tradition, also, is that this famous 
warrior was born on Hackers Creek, near present Jane Lew, 
Lewis County. 


Thomas Lewis, from Point Pleasant, wrote to John Steele of 
Richmond, on June 5, 1792, concerning the attack on the Sher- 
rod family, reporting that none of the inhabitants had been 
killed and telling of the loss of oxen, He further stated that 
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two men had made their way from Belleville to Point Pleasant 
to see what protection could be given. What were they to do? 

In February 1793, Malcolm Coleman, his son, John Elijah 
Rixley, and James Ryan left the fort and went down the river 
to the mouth of Mill Creek in what is now Jackson County. 
Ascending this stream some miles, a camp was made at present 
Cottageville and the party engaged in a hunting expedition. 
Rain and high water interferred. John Coleman and Rixley 
set out across the hills, about 20 miles, to secure salt and flour. 
Some three days later the elder Coleman heard gunfire, and it 
developed that Ryan had been wounded. Joshua in the mean- 
time had been along Sandy Creek. Malcolm Coleman was 
killed. A party of seven men sent out from the fort found his 
body and buried him on the spot. He had long been one of 
the outstanding leaders in the little settlement. 


Colonel William L. Lowther reporting from Clarksburg, on 
March 22, 1793, stated that the Indians had crossed the river 
above Belleville and stolen six horses. He had followed with 
some of his men to Williams Station, near Marietta, thence by 
water to Fort Belleville. About four miles down the Ohio, the 
Rangers crossed the river and followed the Indians back into 
Ohio. They made a trip, he said, of about 186 miles, killed 
one Indian and recaptured four horses. But the irony of fate is 
that one of the most valuable of the horses not recovered be- 
longed to Captain John Haymond, member of the party. 
Colonel John Steele, writing to Richmond, from “Greenbrier 
Court House,” on May 27, reported that the Indians had cap- 
tured near Belleville a man plowing sixty yards from the “sta- 
tion,” and took two horses and four oxen. On June 12, he again 
reported that Indians had attacked Belleville. 


In March 1794, a party of Indians crossed the Ohio River 
just above Fort Belleville and made its way to the head- 
waters of the West Fork of the Monongahela where it cap- 
tured Joseph Cox who later made his escape. In the following 
April the same band, or another, crossed the river and pene- 
trated into the Clarksburg regions. When news of this came 
into the fort John Coleman, Joe Dewey, Joshua Dewey, Peter 
Anderson, David Lee and Joshua Fleetheart followed the 
Indians into the Shade River regions, some thirty miles dis- 
tance. Just what took place is not clear, but it is affirmed 
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that John Coleman, in retaliation for the death of his father, 
Malcolm Coleman, actually “tomahawked and scalped” one of 
the Indians. 


By April, news came that General Anthony Wayne was 
marching with a large expedition against the Indians. Moses 
Mann, connected in more ways than one with the interests of 
Belleville was operating along the lower Kanawha River 
regions. “I sorely detest reciving instructions from Col. 
(George) Clendenin” (at Fort Lee), he complained to Rich- 
mond. He was, he claimed, only subject to orders from head- 
quarters on the James. To make matters worse smallpox was 
sweeping the settlements at this time. 


In July it was reported that six Indians appeared at the 
mouth of Freeman’s Creek, in present Lewis County, killed sev- 
eral people, captured a daughter of John Runyon, and carried 
three Cozad boys back to Ohio regions. This led Captain 
Cornelius Bogard of Randolph County to report on August 
16, that men had been ordered to the mouth of the Great 
Hocking, or to a little settlement “4 miles above.” Indians 
attacked at home, he stated, and did not get away, but he 
made the observation that “the vacancy on the Ohio River 
between Belleville and the mouth of the Great Kanawha” was 
the worst “inlet” for Indian forays of which he knew. 


At this time, Kanawha County was in Division 3, Brigade 
13, of the Virginia Militia system. There were in all only 731 
free males over sixteen in the whole county, an area that 
reached from present Greenbrier to the Ohio River. 


The situation at Belleville must have attention, affirmed 
Captain William Clendenin from Fort Lee. Believing that he 
had proper authority, he wrote Lieutenant Mann: 


Kanawha, April 9, 1794. 


Sir:— 

In consequence of the two new settlements that are 
about to take place, to wit: Captain Cooper’s and Robin- 
son, I presume it will not be possible to spare more than a 
Sergeant, Corporal and twelve private for to guard Belle- 
ville. You will, therefore, with all imaginable dispatch, 
have them forwarded to that place. These will. be Ex- 
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clusive of the two scouts, which, I suppose have, previous 
to this, been appointed by Colonel Thomas Lewis. 


I am, &c., 


WM. CLENDENIN, C. V. M. 
Lieutenant Moses Mann. 


It is clear that Moses Mann refused to carry out the orders, 
in fact questioned the authority of Captain Clendenin. He 
happened to have as members of the post at Belleville his two 
brothers, Thomas and William Mann. On May 17, the Mann 
brothers left the fort and crossed the Ohio near the mouth of 
Rough Creek on a hunting trip. Almost in sight of the fort 
both men were killed by a band of Indians, perhaps members 
of a band that had attacked Fort Harmar (Marietta) earlier 
in the month. 


Captain Clendenin from “Kanawha, June 3d, 1794” again 
wrote Lieutenant Mann: 
Sir: 

It is with extreme distress of mind that I find myself 
compelled to repeat my former orders to you in ordering 
you to the post by me assigned to you at Belleville. Whether 
you stay at the mouth of Kanawha, and James Vanbibber’s 
removal to Belleville contrary to my order, was a matter 
of accommodation between you and him, I am not at present 
able to judge. But if I am to be answerable for the con- 
sequences of your conduct, I feel myself disposed to find 
that you conduct yourselves in conformity to my orders. 
If you, sir, had any instructions giving your command over 
the volunteer militia allowed for Kanawha, Greenbrier 
and Bath, it would have been a very easy matter for you 
to have made them known to me, when I so very particu- 
larly requested you to it as you went on with your men to 
that point. Sorry I am indeed at the unhappy fate and 
loss of your two brothers, not without reason to think 
that had you been present, this carnage might have been 
prevented. I indeed sincerely lament the loss of those 
useful men. True it is, that I did not expect nor desire you 
to devote the whole of your time at Belleville, but expected 
as James Vanbibber was by me particularly ordered to do 
his duty at the point, I at least expected that the greatest 
part of your time would be spent at Belleville, as it would 
be very unnecessary for you both to be at the point.. 

I find, Sir, that in carrying on the Ranging Business that 
I have defeated the intentions of sundry parties of Indians 
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that have visited one Settlement—not that I had the 
Fortune to fall in with them, but the Sign or Traces by 
my Company made had served to alarm them. Therefore, 
I hope that this part of duty will not be neglected either 
on the part of you or Mr. Vanbibber. 


Sir, it is not possible for me to take leave of you until 
I express sorrow in thinking that there is not that harmony 
amongst us that ought to exist. Indeed I find very little 
Gratification in commanding when I find a Tardy disposi- 
tion to obey. However, having been informed that you 
have said that you have separate Orders from mine, I 
shall make use of the first opportunity to enquire of the 
Executive why they have not communicated them to me. 
In the meantime, shall continue to repeat my instructions 
to you until I am otherwise Officially directed. 


I wish your health success, and am & c¢., 
Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
WM. CLENDENIN, C. VOL. 


Colonel Thomas Lewis, at Point Pleasant, then took up the 
local dispute and wrote Governor Lee, on June 19, as follows: 


As Lieutenant Mann has in part informed your Excel- 
lency of his dispute with Captain Clendenin, Give me 
leave to add that rather than Lieutenant Mann shall be 
obliged to obey any of his orders, he will quit the service, 
and every man he brought on will immediately return 
home after his resignation. 


Lieutenant Mann as an officer has always conducted 
himself Extremely well, and has strictly adhered to the 
instructions given him by Colonel Steel. He had adviced 
and consulted with me on all occasions. I am always will- 
ing to give him every information in my power, until Cap- 
tain Clendenin interferred with his command, who says he 
is appointed to the command of the Volunteer Militia in 
Bath, Greenbrier and Kanawha. On the 17th of May, Lieu- 
tenant Mann had two Brothers killed by the Indians in 
sight of Belleville Station. They committed no depreda- 
tions on our Frontier since that time. 


The year 1795, of course, marked a most important turning 
point in the history of the frontier of that day, and especially 
in the great region drained by the Ohio. The defeat of the 
Indians in 1794, in the Battle of Fallen Timbers, led 'to the 
Treaty of Greene Ville. Colonel Thomas Lewis, of Point 
Pleasant, had “gone to the front” to make arrangements for 
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the return of any Indian captives held from this region. In 
April, Colonel John Steele, then in Philadelphia, was making 
appeals to commanders along the border for military records 
and pay rolls so as to “close his books.” In May a report 
spread, however, that twenty-five Indians had been seen cross- 
ing the Ohio about fifteen miles below Fort Belleville. 


On October 5, 1795, orders came from Governor Robert 
Brooke, who followed Governor Henry Lee, to discharge the 
Rangers. Here figuratively speaking, was lowered the battle 
flag of old Fort Belleville as a military post which had a long 
and interesting history as an important “river port” noted in 
the old Navigators’ books. Captain Joseph Wood, the aggres- 
sive “land agent”, married Margaret Pewthewer, a Scotch 
lady, in 1790. They were married by General Benjamin Tup- 
per at “Farmers Castle” in Belpre and removed to Marietta in 
1791, where he died in 1851. In Marietta, he was again thrown 
in contact with Colonel George Clendenin, leader of the group 
that founded Fort Lee, now the great capital of West Vir- 
ginia. Clendenin, had gone to Marietta to visit his daughter, 
Parthenia, who had married John Meigs, and here the old 
soldier died in April 1797, and was laid to rest with the other 
frontier “Rangers” in the noted Mound Cemetery. 


Now to Belleville came more families from neighborhoods 
in the New England country of that day, not the least inter- 
esting of whom was George Avery, ship builder and engineer, 
who soon thereafter laid out the basis for the city of Parkers- 
burg. Here grew up at the mouth of the Little Kanawha, the 
city so well known today—while Belleville fell into unde- 
served oblivion. It had, however, most certainly, served to 
defend these hardy pioneers who first attempted to rescue this 
section of the United States from the holds of the wilderness 


and the Indians. 


* Author's note: In the preparation of this article the following source mate- 
reins were used: Captain J. Woods, History of Belleville Settlement, (Cin- 


VII (Richmond, 1875); Vv. A. Lewis, First Biennial Report (Charleston: De- 
Varied of Archives and History, 1906); S. C. Shaw, Sketches of Wood 
County (Parkersburg, 1878); R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vols. 
III, IV, V (Cleveland, 1904) ; Vv. A. Lewis, History of West Virginia (Charles- 
ton, 1889); A. B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America, Vol. XII; Records 
of the County of Kanawha, Charleston; Records of the County of Harrison, 
Clarksburg; Roy Bird Cook, Annals of Fort Lee (Charleston, 1935). 


1 Several sources give the name as Michael Coleman. 


West Virginians in the 
American Revolution 


Assembled and Edited by ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


The sources of this material are from the files of the Pension Office at Washing- 
ton from various county records, from notes of patriotic societies, principally the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of 
the Revolution, and from a large miscellaneous group of published and private 
sources. Corrections and additions to this list will receive the careful attention 
of the editor. 


In this issue Mr. Johnston completes the alphabetical check 
list of Revolutionary soldiers who at one time or other lived 
in West Virginia. The list, of more than thirteen hundred 
sketches, began with the October issue, 1939. 


This issue contains a complete index of the check list. 


YOUNG, JOHN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12150 No. W. 1975 and B. L. Wt. 92042 


Born in Culpeper County, Virginia, in 1761; resided in Orange County, 
Virginia, at the outbreak of the Revolution; died in Pocahontas County, 
Virginia, July 5, 1843. Married Margaret Rogers, September 2, 1805, at 
the home of John McNeel, Little Levels, Bath County, now Pocahontas 
County, West Virginia, with the Rev. John Pinnal as minister. Young en- 
listed in Orange County, in 1779, and served as a private with Captain 
Ambrose Maddison in regiment commanded by Major John Roberts and 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis Taylor. Captain Garland was another officer 
in this command. He was later stationed at Albermarle Barracks as 
guard to prisoners, and took them across the Blue Ridge and down the 
Shenandoah Valley to Winchester. He was then discharged. He had 
previously served two “towers” in the militia, the first under Captain 
John Scott and the second under Captain Coursey. 


Soldier applied for pension which was granted in Pocahontas County 
in 1833. Widow likewise received pension; she died December 11, 1862, 
aged 77. Bounty land certificates for 160 acres were issued also. Final 
adjustment seems to have been arranged by Colonel Samuel Young of 


pension arrearages in this case. Supporting data was filed by Isaac and 
Martha Adkinson, David Burgess, and David Kinnison. 
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ZANE, ANDREW 


One of the brothers who were the founders and first settlers of Wheel- 
ing. He narrowly escaped capture while out scouting during the Indian 
raids of 1777. He was badly hurt when he jumped over a 70-foot cliff 
to escape pursuing Indians, but eventually made his way to safety at 
Fort Shepherd at what is now Elm Grove, Ohio County. He was later 
killed by Indians while on another scouting expedition. 


ZANE, EBENEZER (COLONEL) 


Born in 1747 and died in 1812. As colonel of Virginia militia par- 
ticipated in the defense of Fort Henry at Wheeling, September 1, 1777, 
against a large force of Indians and others which was the first serious 
attempt of the British and their savage allies against the western border 
settlements after the outbreak of the Revolution. He was in command 
at Fort Henry, September 11, 1782, when a company of British regulars, 
under Captain Pratt, and a large body of Indians, laid siege to the fort, 
He was a member of the Virginia Convention of 1788 which adopted 
the Constitution of the United States. He made the first settlement at 
Wheeling in 1769. 


ZANE, ISAAC 


Born on the South Branch of the Potomac about 1754, the youngest 
of the brothers who afterwards founded Wheeling. When nine years of 
age, Isaac was captured by the Indians and grew up among them, marry- 
ing into the Wyandot, and living like the red men. He often warned 
the border settlers of their dangers from Indian raids, and acted as 
guide and interpreter. About 1795, he bought a tract of 1800 acres in 
Logan County, Ohio, settled near Zanesfield, and died there in 1816. 


ZANE, JONATHAN 


Born in 1749 and died in 1824. Was a soldier and guide in General 
Daniel Broadhead’s expedition up the Allegheny River against the Mun- 
sie and Seneca Indians in 1779, in which campaign he was wounded. He 
was a guide in the campaign of Colonel William Crawford to the Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, in 1782. Participated in the defense of Fort Henry, 
Wheeling, both on September 1, 1777, and on September 11, 1782. 


ZANE, SILAS (CAPTAIN) 


One of the first settlers at Wheeling. He served in the Revolution as a 
first lieutenant of the Thirteenth or Fifteenth Virginia Regiment, from 
December 28, 1776, until he was made a captain in February, 1777. He 
served as captain until February 12, 1778, but was not present in the 
Ohio River settlements during the Indian attacks of 1777 as he was on 
service in the eastern states. 


He returned to the Ohio, however, before the close of the Revolution 
and was at Fort Henry during the siege of 1782. At the close of the 
Revolution, he went with George Green to the Indian country with 
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goods for a trader from Maryland. On their return, about 1785, the two 
traders were waylaid and killed on the Scioto. Silas Zane left an infant 
son bearing his name. 


ZANE, WILLIAM 


Probably the father of the celebrated Zane brothers, first settlers of 
Wheeling. William was a descendant of Robert Zane, who emigrated to 
America in 1763 and settled at Newton, New Jersey. It is supposed that 
the latter’s first wife, grandmother of William, was of Indian origin. 
William was born in 1712. 


His ancestors had been Quaker, but William left them, and removed 
to the South Branch of the Potomac, possibly within Berkeley County, 
Virginia. His son, Isaac, was captured there, and in the Draper Manu- 
scripts is found a letter in which he mentions his own captivity. This 
letter was dated at Fort Henry, Wheeling, where he was living in 1777. 
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Book Reviews 


ALASKAN-YUKON TROPHIES WON AND LOST. By G. O. Young. 
(Huntington: Standard Publications, Inc., 1947. Pp. 275. $6.00.) 


“Tet us probe the silent places, let us seek what luck betide us: let us 
journey to a lonely land I know,” once wrote Robert W. Service about 
Alaska. And into that land have flowed from the days of Russian own- 
ership to 1947, men of all walks of life: pioneers in search of adventure, 
gold, new lands; soldiers of the Cross such as Hall Young; and in war 
days just closing, men of the armed forces, in defense of America. Many 
have praised and many have done just the opposite. Hundreds have 
written of its beauty, and a like number of its bareness, but none any 
more interestingly from actual contact than G. O. Young of Buckhannon. 
And few indeed have had more adventure in its mountains and along 
its rivers — always calling to those seeking new experiences. 


During many years, Senator Young, in company with kindred spirits, 
journeyed annually to the North. At last came the great adventure deep 
into the heart of Alaska. One October day, in a boat loaded with fifty- 
one trophies of the hunt and of the expedition’s activities, the men of 
the party started down the great White River. Sunken logs, ice, “old man 
river” assailed them. Stark tragedy stalked along, but all came through 
alive to tell the story. This furnishes, in general, the title. A first edition, 
with slight variation as to title, came from the press in 1926 and was 
soon exhausted. The text recounted actual experiences, and the nar- 
rative received a splendid reception. 


“When I had finished reading Senator Young’s manuscript... I was 
possessed with the thought that this was the finest factual story of the 
North Country that I had yet read,” writes Herman P. Dean, of Hunt- 
ington, in a Publisher’s Epilogue to the new volume. The format and 
work of publication are of unusually high class. The book includes a 
profusion of excellent illustrations and maps, and will long remain as 
one of the finest contributions to the story of that great land, so little 
known and still less understood. 


The author is widely known, not only at home but in surrounding 
states. He is an outstanding and nationally known pharmacist who has 
an inborn love of the great outdoors. A bronze memorial has been 
erected along a West Virginia highway in appreciation of his contribu- 
tion to the organization of the Conservation movement in this State. His 
service in the State Senate from 1934 to 1946 was marked with a high 
degree of service to the people of his state; his contributions in the field 
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of his profession of pharmacy will long endure. His book is a must item 
on the list of all who care for the activities of West Virginians, and the 
saga of the Great North to which her sons and daughters have con- 
tributed in no small degree. 
ROY BIRD COOK 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


OF ME—W. J. HUMPHREYS. By W. J. Humphreys. (Baltimore: Gara- 
mond Press, 1947. Pp. 375.) 


“|. . We always have an attentive audience on talking to ourselves. 
Of the many remarks that interested me on these musing occasions a 
few may interest you also, therefore I am taking the liberty of passing 
them on.” So runs the preface of a delightful autobiography of a son 
of West Virginia, Dr. W. J. Humphreys. 


“I was born in a one room, or one room and loft, log house at Gap 
Mill, (West), Virginia, on February 3, 1862, and thereby presto became, 
as someone put it, a yelling member of the Confederate Infantry.” As 
the war came to an end the boy was growing up and “being a husky 
youngster on a farm I naturally wanted to do everything the men folks 
did ... and every bit of help I could give was entirely welcome. Thus 
I learned to do and did do every sort of thing that in those days was 
done, save one. I never learned to swing the vicious looking cradle used 
in cutting grain, and when asked why I didn’t learn to use it replied 
that I was afraid I might learn how.” 


No one who reads the book or who knows the author will hesitate to 
concede that the man learned to use the reaping cradle of knowledge, 
and that he cut a great swathe in the field of human accomplishment. 
When one considers the long days of fighting for an education, toiling 
along country roads, walking from Ronceverte and Fort Spring, twenty- 
five miles to his home, working and always digging into the reason 
“why,” one can easily understand why such a mind and such deter- 
mination resulted in his inventing a new kind of churn, a washing 
machine and a new type of light for a locomotive which would “give a 
headlight all the way around” while he was a mere boy. 


One follows the boy through days of work and fun in the local schools, 
then to a better school at Pomeroy, Ohio. From there he went on to 
Washington and Lee, working, living on third floors, lacking financial 
support but always eager for more and more information. This urge 
took him to the University of Virginia, to Johns Hopkins University; in 
fact, he has never stopped his eternal search for knowledge. 


His whole life might be summed up by the words of Dr. Francis 
Gaines, President of Washington and Lee University, who in conferring 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Science on him in 1942, said: “William 
Jackson Humphreys, alumnus, scientist of the vast spaces where meteors 
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shoot, clouds form, lightnings are loosened, stars come and go; valued 
expert in governmental services and patient teacher of mysteries of 
these encompassing elements of the human environment.” 


This was indeed a fitting tribute to the son of Andrew J. and Eliza 
Ann Eads Humphreys, whose family had come into the Greenbrier 
Valley at the close of the Revolutionary War. In his account of the 
family activities one finds many contacts with central and southern 
counties and towns of West Virginia. Members of his family attained 
distinction in the Confederate Army, the most famous being Dr. Milton 
Humphreys, the renowned Greek scholar, who as a gunner in Bryan’s 
Battery, CSA, first used indirect methods of firing artillery near Fayette- 
ville, in 1863. 


It comes to but few men to lead such a life in the field of science, and 
yet never lose that “feel” for the human touch which is manifested all 
through the “musings” of Dr. Humphreys. Long stories of journeys to 
Japan, to the Philippines, of following the eclipse of the sun into Su- 
matra, all written in the most scientific manner — then a delightful 
account of a trip on the old steamer Humming Bird which carried him 
from Gallipolis to Pomeroy on the Ohio River. 


Perhaps, the greatest contribution of Dr. Humphreys to the American 
people has been his work in the United States Weather Bureau, which 
he directed actively from 1905 to 1935. In his book he lists many useful 
references, thus adding to its value. However, the book —the story of 
a boy struggling for learning, in a day when learning was hard to secure, 
and proving that it can be done — can best serve as an inspiration. Who 
knows what such a story, told in such a fascinating style, may do to 
inspire another, and another to go and to do likewise! 


PIRATES ON THE OHIO. By Charles Franklin Lender. (New York: 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers, 1947. Pp. 196. $2.00.) 


Advertised as a “hearty” tale for boys and girls,” Pirates on the Ohio 
is all that and more too. Many adults will get a real thrill from the 
adventures of the two young French-Irish heroes, and at the same time 
add much to their general information concerning boat-building and 
boat-selling up and down the Ohio in 1800. 


Between 1800 and 1810 more than one hundred sailing boats were 
built in Pittsburgh, Marietta and Wheeling. Pittsburgh is the scene of 
much of this little story, in which we see the struggle that confronted 
the skippers in those days when locks, dams and dredging had not been 
heard of along the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 


Interwoven with the tale is not a little of the international scene at 
that time. The struggle of the Americans to hold the waterway to the 
Gulf in spite of the Spaniards; the embarrassment of an American 
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skipper having to pay tribute to a Spanish official at New Orleans; the 
failure of our own new government to assert its rights in these waters 
— are all woven into this so-called child’s book. 


The characters are those who lived and enacted the scenes of Amer- 
ican history at that time. The Putnams, Blennerhassetts and the St. 
Clairs appear in their true roles and under their own names. These, 
together with an intimate account of how many families struggled to 
clear, settle, and eventually own property in this new country, certainly 
give a clear picture of life along the Ohio in 1800. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA. 


By J. H. Brantner. Sponsored by the Marshall County Historical 
Society. (Pittsburgh: Hultman Company, 1947. Pp. 183, $4.00.) 


This book, according to its subtitle, “contains the most important and 
interesting events in the history of the city from its first settlement to 
the present time, 1946.” 


It opens with an account of the settlement at Grave Creek, the estab- 
lishment of Elizabethtown; the beginning of Moundsville and finally the 
consolidation of the two towns into the present county seat of Marshall 
County. This is followed by chapters on the actual beginnings of all 
basic features of the town including travel, communication, industries, 
churches and schools, many going back to the period when the French 
were interested in this territory. Actual stories are quoted concerning 
the Great Mound and Washington’s visit to the vicinity. 


Several good illustrations and maps add to the value of the book, 
which brings together much information from various sources not 
readily available. It thus preserves valuable material which might 
otherwise be lost. It should be of great worth to future researchers of 
Moundsville’s history, and the Marshall County Historical Society is to 
be congratulated on sponsoring this project. 


State History as Featured 
by the Press 


MAGAZINES: 


West Vircinta Review (August, 1947), The French Mansion, by 
Billie W. Boothe. 


TYLER’S QUARTERLY HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL MaGazIne (July, 
1947), Highways and Milestones: Progress of the Second War for Amer- 
ican Independence, by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler; The Capture of Jefferson 
Davis, by David Rankin Barbee; Some Notes Relative to the Virginia 
Ancestry of President Harry S. Truman, by George H. S. King. 


THe Vircinta MacazInE oF History AND BrocraPpHy (July, 1947), 
Virginia—1781, by William Buckner McGroarty. 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA MaGAZINE OF History AND BiocrapHy (July, 1947), 
Jefferson and Franklin, by Frederic R. Kirkland. 


THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History (May, 1947), John Rutledge, Jr., 
Federalist, by Elizabeth Cometti. 


Tue SoutH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY (July, 1947), Time Lag and Political 
Change as Seen in the Administration of Buchanan and Hoover, by Will- 
iam A. Russ, Jr. 


Tye Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (July, 
1947), Thomas Buchanan Read and the Civil War—The Story of “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” by Harvey S. Ford. 


Lincotn Heratp (February, 1947), The Likeness of Lincoln and Lee, 
by Marshall Wingfield. 


Missourr HisroricaL Review (July, 1947), Daniel Boone’s Sons in 
Missouri, by John K. Hulston. 


WISCONSIN MAGAZINE oF History (June, 1947), A Virginia House in 
Wisconsin, by John F. Kienitz. 


NEWSPAPERS: 


CHARLESTON GAZETTE, West Virginia’s 84th Anniversary of Attaining 
Separation from Old Dominion, by William H. Maginnis, June 20; 
Kanawha Valley Sparsely Settled When War for Independence Began, 
by William H. Maginnis, June 29; Outstanding Residential Suburb 
Springs Up Near Fort Scammon Which Served as Civil War Camp, by 
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William H. Maginnis, July 6; Ohio Valley Chemical Wealth Rises from 
Mile-Deep Salt Beds, by Charles Armentrout, July 13; Battle of Scary 
Fought 86 Years Ago, General Patton’s Grandfather Took Part, by Will- 
iam H. Maginnis, July 13; 85-Year Old Woman (Mrs. Lydia Groves Sim- 
mons) Came to State in Covered Wagon, July 20; State Capitol Dis- 
played Keen Wanderlust in Days Gone By, by William H. Maginnis, 
July 20; Guns Made by Pioneer on Gauley River Mute Testimonials of 
Settlers’ Lives, by William H. Maginnis, August 10; Aged Civil Engi- 
neer Outlives Early Streets, Locks, Highways in Valley — William Hogue 
Relates Story of Improvement of the Kanawha River, by William H. 
Maginnis,, August 24; Charleston Used Whipping Post, Pillory, Stocks 
Up Until 1841, by William H. Maginnis, August 29. 


Tue FarrMontT TIMES, The Town of Williamsport and Rector College, 
June 4; Death of Mrs. Knight Burns Wees, Randolph County Historicn, 
June 27: The Battle of Philippi and McClellan’s Northwestern Virginia 
Campaign, July 8; “Madison’s Knob” and “The Post” Important Land- 
marks in Final Location of End of Mason-Dixon Line, August il; The 
Old Suspension Bridge Across the Ohio at Wheeling, August 15; Gov- 
ernor Revives Historic Commission, August 17. Former President of 
Historical Society [James Clark Sanders] and Wife Celebrate Golden 
Wedding Anniversary, August 20; (all in Do You REMEMBER, a column 
by E. E. Meredith). 


CHARLESTON DaiLy Malt, Lincoln’s Secret Data Opened in Washing- 
ton, July 26; Lincoln Papers Bare 80 Threats to Kill Him, July 27. 


THE ADVOCATE (Parsons), History of Tucker County, by Hu Maxwell 
(weekly serial), May 8, 15, 22, 29; June 5, 12, 19, 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24, 
31; August 7, 14, 21. 


THE SRAXTON DEMocratT (Sutton), The Northwestern Turnpike, June 
19; West Virginia’s Southeastern Corner, August 7 (both in series, 
GOING PLACES IN WEsT Vircinta, by Maurice Brooks.) 


THE JEFFERSON REPUBLICAN (Ranson), Salt Beds Influence Industry 
Settlement, by Peter C. Boyd, June 8; Wheeling Birthplace of West Vir- 
ginia, by Peter C. Boyd, June 29; West Virginia’s Second Chemically 


Potent Valley (Ohio Valley, Marshall County) Has Salt Brine Base, 
July 20. 


Tue LEADER (Hinton), Lillys Set for Giant Reunion, Thought to Be 
Nation’s Largest, August 14. 


THE Marrinsspurc News, The Second and Seventh Virginia Regiments 
Sent to Join General Washington, July 11; First Catalogue of the Public 
Schools of Berkeley Issued in 1889 by Prof. D. H. Dodd, July 18; “Per- 
sonal Recollections of the War’ by (Porte Crayon) D. H. Strother, July 
25; Home of General Charles Lee at Leetown, August 1; Destruction of 
Records During the Occupation of Berkeley During the Civil War 
August 8; The Richard Beeson Family, August 15 (all from KNow Your 
MARTINSBURG, a column by F. B. Voegele). 
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Tue Puriepr REPUBLICAN, History of Barbour County, by Hu Max- 
well (weekly serial), June 5, 12, 19, 26; July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31; August 
4, 14. 


THe PrepMont HERALD, Midland Trail Main Street of Southern West 
Virginia, by Maurice Brooks, August 21. 


Tue RANDOLPH ENTERPRISE (Elkins), Hu Maxwell’s History of Ran- 
dolph County (Installments 19-30 inclusive), June 5, 12, 19, 26; July 
3, 10, 17, 24, 31; August 7, 14, 21. 


Wayne County News (Wayne), Preston’s History of Dickson Com- 
munity, August 1. 


Tur WESTON Democrat, 1886 Who’s Who in Weston Trade, August 15. 


Recent Accessions to the State 
Department of Archives 
and History 


WEST VIRGINIA AUTHORS: 


Down IN West Virainta. By J. C. Hupp. (New York: Hobson Book 
Press, 1946.) Gift by author. 


BRIGHT THROUGH THE FLAMES. (By Doris Enfield Hicks. (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1944.) 


RaMBLING THOUGHTS. By Doris Enfield Hicks. (New York: Exposition 
Press, 1941.) 


JoHN TYLER, CHAMPION OF THE OLD SouTH. By Oliver Perry Chit- 
wood. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939.) 


BUCKHANNON First METHOpIstT CHuRCH, 1800-1845. By Thomas William 
Haught. (1945.) Gift by Roy Bird Cook. 


OnE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF METHODISM IN CLARKSBURG, 1788- 
1938. By Harvey W. Harmer. (1939.) 


NoreEs ON WEsT VirGINnta History. By Virginia Duffield. (Charleston: 
Kanawha County Schools, 1942.) Gift by Roy Bird Cook. 


Out oF Your Pocket, THE Story oF CarRTELS. (Introduction by Sen- 
ator Harley M. Kilgore.) By Darel McConkey. (New York: Pamphlet 
Press, 1947.) Gift by author. 


HIsTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF MOUNDSVILLE, West Vircinta. By J. H. 
Brantner. Sponsored by Marshall County Historical Society. (Pitts- 
burgh; C. E. Hultman Company, 1947.) 


West VIRGINIA CASUALTIES IN WaR WITH GERMANY. By Boyd B. 
Stutler. (Charleston: Jarrett Printing Company, 1924.) 


Or Me—W. J. Humpnreys. By W. J. Humphreys. (Baltimore: Gara- 
mond Press, 1947.) Gift by author. 


ALASKAN-YUKON TROPHIES Won AND Lost. By G. O. Young. Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia: Standard Publications, Inc., 1947.) 


WEST VIRGINIA IMPRINTS: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By William Hall. (Wheeling, 
West Virginia: John B. Wolff, 1849.) Gift by Roy Bird Cook. 
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AppRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE WASHYNGTON AND UNION LITERARY 
SocIETIES OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE, SEPTEMBER 25, 1838. By James E. 
Wharton. .(Wheeling, West Virginia: Society, 1838.) 


REPoRT OF THE Boarp OF MILITARY CLAIMS, FOR YEAR ENDING DECEM- 
BER 31, 1866. Office of Board of Claims. (Wheeling, West Virginia: John 
Frew, 1867.) 


GENERAL: 
GEoLocicaL SURVEY OF OHIO—REPORT OF PROGRESS IN 1870. By J. S. 


Newberry, Chief Geologist. (Columbus: Nevins and Myers, 1871.) 


CasH Book, NovEMBER 1848-JaNnuary 1860, IncL. By Hon. Charles J. 
Faulkner. (Martinsburg, West Virginia.) 


Luoyp’s OFFICIAL Map oF VIRGINIA, 1862. 


CoMMISSION OF Dr. LEE Gricc’s, 1821. By Col. David Campbell, 
Third Regiment, Calvary Militia of Virginia, County of Jefferson. 


Memorrs OF A VOLUNTEER, 1861-1863. By John Beatty. (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1946.) 


ATLAS OF THE CITY OF PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, AND VICINITY. 
By Frederick B. Roe. (New York: George F. Cram and Company, 1901.) 


ConFEDERATE BELLES-LETTERS. By Richard Barksdale Harwell. Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi: The Book Farm, 1941.) Gift by Roy Bird: Cook. 


THe WestTwarp Crossincs. By Jeannette Mirsky. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946.) 

Tue LIFE AND TIMES oF LEWIS WETZEL. Rev. and 2d ed. By C. B. 
Allman. (Nappanee, Indiana: E. V. Publishing House, 1939.) 

CoLoNIAL CAPITALS OF THE DOMINION OF VIRGINIA. By Mary L. Foster. 
(Lynchburg: J. P. Bell and Company, Inc., 1906.) 

THe Civrt War LETTERS OF SERGEANT ONLEY Anprus. Edited by Fred 
Albert Shannon. (Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 
1947.) : 

Compat CONNECTED NAVAL CASUALTIES, Wor.tp War II. United States 
Navy. (Navy Department, 1946.) 

Tur Great Meapow. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. (New York: The 
Literary Guild, 1930.) Gift by Mrs. Edwin Jones, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

THE WESTERN GAZETTEER, OR EMIcRANT’s Direcrory. By Samuel R. 
Brown. (New York: Joseph Smyth, 1819.) Gift by Roy Bird Cook. 

COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL Society, Vol. IX, 1916. 
Edited by Thomas Nelson. (Contains much valuable genealogical in- 
formation on early West Virginia lives.) Gift by Earle H. Morris, 


Charleston. 
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SOME OF THE DESCENDANTS OF ROBERT AND JANE eee ) McCune OF 
BourRBON AND NIcHOLAS COUNTIES, KENTUCKY. By Alfred Averill Knapp. 
(Winter Park, Florida: College Press, 1947.) Gift by author. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. New Series. Under editorial 
direction of Winfield Scott Downs. (New York: American Historical 
Society, Inc., 1947.) 


Vircinta Imprints, Series No. 1. Preliminary Check List for Abing- 
don, 1807-1876. Compiled by John Cook Wyllie. (Richmond: Virginia 
State Library, 1946.) 


CemMETERY RECORDS oF CABELL CounTy, WEST Vircinia. Compiled by 
Buford Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. (1944.) 


CemETERY RECORDS OF MONONGALIA CounTy, WEST VIRGINIA. Com- 
piled by Buford Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. (1944- 
1945.) 

Tue Lire oF JONATHAN M. BENNETT, A STUDY OF THE VIRGINIAS IN 
TRANSITION. By Harvey Mitchell Rice. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943.) 


CALENDAR OF VIRGINIA STATE Papers. Vol. V. (Richmond, 1885.) 


UniTeD States SrxtH CrENnsus. Department of State. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1841.) 


VIRGINIA COLONIAL ABSTRACTS, ESSEX CouNTy ReEcorps, 1703-1706. 
Vol. 29. By Beverley Fleet. (Richmond, 1947.) 


Sir HumMpuHREYsS MitpMay: ROYALIST GENTLEMAN. By Philip Lee 
Ralph. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1947.) Exchange 
gift. 

GENERAL GrorGE Crook, His AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited and annotated 
by Martin F. Schmitt. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1946.) 


PIRATES ON THE OHIO. By Charles Franklin Lender. (New York: 
Howell, Soskin, Publishers, 1947.) 


COLLECTED WRITINGS OF DEMING, Vols. III-IV. Edited by Agnes Wright 
Spring. (Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1947.) 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE oF VirGinIA. By Robert Beverly. 


(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947.) Reprint of 
original edition of 1705. 


SECOND ANNUAL Report OF West VirGINIA UnIveERSITY. Board of Re- 
gents. (Wheeling: John Frew, 1870.) 


THIRD, FOURTH AND FIrtH ANNUAL REPORTS OF WEST VIRGINIA UNIVER- 
sity. Board of Regents. (Wheeling: John Frew, 1871-72.) 


Story oF STONEWALL Jackson. By Willi : 
Luther, 1901.) y am C. Chase. (Atlanta: D. E. 


THOMAS WALKER, MAN oF Arrairs. B i i 
oY ALEER, . By Natalie Jorbor Disbrow. i- 
versity of Virginia, 1940.) Typewritten copy. hia 
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INSIDE THE UNITED States. By John Gunther. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947.) 


ANCESTRY OF ROBERT EDWIN WitTHERS, III. WitHERS FAMILY OF THE 
County OF LANCASTER, ENGLAND, AND OF STAFFORD COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
ESTABLISHING THE ANCESTRY OF ROBERT EDWIN WITHERS, III. By Mrs. 
Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. A. May Osler, 
Freelands, Foxgrove Road, Beckenham, Kent, England. (Richmond: 
The Dietz Printing Company, 1947.) Compliments of Mr. Robert Edwin 
Withers, Sr., Wytheville, Virginia. 


The Library is indebted to Mr. Charles R. Knight, Manager of the 
Southern Library Service, Biloxi, Mississippi, for a gift of several copies 
of West Virginia newspapers printed between 1880 and 1890, and also 
for a copy of the catalogue of the Berkeley Female Seminary for the 
year, 1886-87. 


SprecraL Crviz War Recorps. The Library recently acquired from the 
National Archives 63 volumes of Clothing Books kept by the government 
during the Civil War. These are reports of clothing distributed to West 
Virginia soldiers, and in each case the soldier’s signature acknowledging 
receipt of same. The county of enlistment, and the regiment of each 
individual is carefully recorded in the original handwriting of the officer 
in charge. An interesting accession for anyone doing Civil War research. 


Historical Notes 


Miss Miriam Woods, one of the employees in the Library of 
the Department of Archives and History, attended a special 
course of instruction in the care and handling of documents and 
archival material given by the American University in con- 
junction with the Library of Congress this summer. Part of the 
practical work was done at the National Archives and part at 
the Hall of Records, Annapolis. Since the membership of the 
class was so limited (20), the Department feels very fortunate 
in having had this opportunity for unusual instruction and ob- 
servation of methods used in such outstanding libraries. 


At the request of the West Virginia Historical Society, Gov- 
ernor Clarence W. Meadows has revived the West Virginia His- 
toric Markers Commission. Ross B. Johnston, who prepared the 
text of inscriptions on the historic and scenic highway markers 
erected by the West Virginia Commission on Historic and 
Scenic Markers set up by Governor Kump, is a member of the 
new commission. Other members are: Mrs. Roy Bird Cook, E. 
L. Worthington, and W. C. Handlan, of Charleston; Calvin Price, 
Marlinton; Sherman Ballard, Peterstown; Thomas Davis, Har- 
risville; Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg; and Festus Summers, Mor- 
gantown. The purpose of the revived commission is to inscribe 


legends at rivers and at historic and scenic sites throughout 
the State. 


D. L. Salisbury, attorney and collector of Lincolniana, of Dun- 
bar, was among the 200 invited guests to witness the opening of 
the private papers of Abraham Lincoln, on June 26, at the Li- 
brary of Congress. The papers, six truckloads of letters and 
records removed from the White House following Lincoln’s 
assassination, numbered 18,350 items. The collection was turned 
over to the Library of Congress by the late Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, son of the martyred President, with the request that the 
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papers not be made public until twenty-one years after his 
death. Robert Todd Lincoln died on July 26, 1926. 


Phil Conley, authority on West Virginia history and news- 
paper columnist, left West Virginia on July 24th for Athens. 
Mr. Conley will serve as an executive assistant to Dwight P. 
Griswold, chief of the United States Mission to Greece. 


The Washington County Historical Society, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, is undertaking the task of raising funds for the resto- 
ration of “Hager’s Fancy,” the home of Jonathan Hager, founder 
of Hagerstown. The structure was built prior to the French and 
Indian War, and is of historical interest as an example of the 
frontier house-fort. Mrs. Frank W. Mish, Jr., a resident of West 
Virginia and a member of the West Virginia Historical Society, 
is President of the Washington County Society. Mrs. Mish an- 
nounces that the Society will seek “assistance from all sides,” 
and will welcome donations “by persons who are interested in 
out ambitious undertaking.” 


Delf Norona, President of the West Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, announces that the annual meeting of the Society will be 
held in Charleston, November 7-8. The program will feature 
addresses on the history of agriculture in West Virginia, and 
early maps of Virginia and the Ohio Valley. 


William H. Maginnis, Executive Secretary, Charleston, has 
been named general chairman on arrangements for the meeting. 


Contributors 


Boyp B. Stutter, Managing Editor of The American Legion Monthly, 
is the owner of the only sizeable collection of John Browniana left in 
private hands. For biographical sketch see Volume I, pages 81-82. 


Witu1am H. Macinnts, Executive Secretary of the West Virginia His- 
torical Society. For biographical sketch see Volume VIII, page 364. 


JoHN WALTER WayYLanpD, of Harrisonburg, is a native of Virginia. He 
was educated in the public schools of Virginia, at Bridgewater College, 
Bridgewater, Virginia (A. B., 1899), and at the University of Virginia 
(Ph. D., 1907). He was a teacher in the public schools, Shenandoah 
County, 1890-93; an instructor in history, 1896-99, professor, 1899-1900, 
1901-03, 1905-06, Bridgewater College; instructor in history, University 
of Virginia, 1906-09. In 1909 he was named a professor of history, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg. Throughout his long and distinguished 
career as author, teacher and historian, Dr. Wayland has been a constant 
contributor to state and national history. 


Roy Birp Cook, Vice President for the Sixth District, West Virginia 
Historical Society. For biographical sketch see Volume I, page 163. 


Ross B. JoHNSTON, Treasurer of the West Virginia Historical Society. 
For biographical sketch see Volume VIII, page 233. 


